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THE WEEK. 


THERE have been two items of military news during 
the last week. Lord Kitchener announced last Satur- 
day that 250 Victorian Mounted Rifles were surprised 
on the 12th when in camp at Steenpool Spruit, twenty 
miles from the Transvaal Middelburg. Two officers 
and sixteen men were killed, four officers and thirty- 
eight men were wounded, two officers and fifty men 
escaped, and the rest surrendered, and were released. 
The enemy captured two pom-poms. On the 6th 
General Elliott captured a convoy of De Wet’s of 
seventy-one wagons. He took forty prisoners, fifty- 
eight rifles, 10,000 rounds of small arms ammunition, 
and 4,000 cattle. De Wet evidently made an attempt 
to recapture the convoy, and there was some severe 
fighting. We lost twenty killed and twenty-four 
wounded ; the Boers left seventeen killed and three 
wounded on the field. There was no attempt made to 
follow up the engagement by a pursuit. 


IT was an appropriate recognition of the strenuous 
services the National Reform Union has rendered to 
Liberalism that a dinner organised by that society 
should have been the occasion for the inauguration 
of the new Liberal campaign against the barbarous 
policy and methods of the second South African 
War. A large and distinguished assembly met in the 
Holborn Restaurant on Friday of last week, to do 
honour to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir 
William Harcourt. Mr. Stanhope, who presided, 
announced that the National Reform Union, which has 
its headquarters in Manchester, and has hitherto em- 
ployedits energies principally inthe provinces, has decided 
to invade the less promising area of London politics. 
The announcement was enthusiastically welcomed by 
an audience which knew how thorough and how un- 
equivocal the Liberal propagandism of this vigorous 
society has been in other parts of the country. The 
Leader of the Opposition made a powerful and im- 
pressive speech, in which he assailed the temper 
and the methods by which the Government are 
pursuing a fatuous policy. He was particularly happy in 
disposing of their inconsistent and contradictory 
apologies. One day the parrot cry ‘‘ War is war” is 
raised, as though it justified every kind of barbarity in 
the field. The next day we are told this is no longer 
war, but guerilla operations. Mr. Balfour, a week 
after the action at Vliakfontein, had never heard 
of a commando with more than 7oo men. Mr. 
Chamberlain, the week before it, explained that the 
war was no longer a war in any real sense of the term. 


THE Liberal leader answered the question—When is 
war no longer war ?—for himself. War is no longer 
war when it is carried on by the methods of barbarism. 
The methods of barbarism include the destruction of 
homesteads on grounds disallowed by the Hague 
Convention and the harsh treatment of non-combatants. 


The consequences of this policy and these methods 
were described in a few eloquent sentences : 

‘“‘T venture to say flatly and boldly that folly such as this 
was never committed as we have seen committed in our 
names, There may be, of course, in some cases some 
military adva ntage to be gained by the burnings and 
destructions and the removals; but at what a price is it 
gained? The price of heavy, overwhelming, irredeemable 
mortgage on the peace and contentment of South Africa.” 

The Liberal leader’s powerful protest was enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed by his large audience, and his speech 
was followed by a remarkable demonstration of confi- 
dence and approval. Sir William Harcourt warned the 
nation that the ‘‘ gold gamblers of the Rand,” who 
were responsible for the Raid and therefore for the war, 
threatened to impose a huge system of slavery upon 
South Africa, and made a strong appeal to the Liberal 
party to resist and thwart their designs. Mr. Morley 
rose in response to loud cries for a speech, and in a 
few fine and eloquent sentences bade the opponents 
of the war take heart. It was evident that the 
audience was eager for an opportunity of thanking 
him for his splendid campaign in Scotland. 


WE print elsewhere in this paper several extracts 
from Miss Hobhouse’s report on the six camps she was 
allowed to visit in South Africa. It is impossible for 
Englishmen to be too grateful for the courage, the 
energy, and the resourceful sympathy with which Miss 
Hobhouse has carried out a difficult and mournful 
duty. The most striking fact about the report is the 
helplessness of the Government. The want of fore- 
sight which has marked their policy from the 
beginning is responsible for the accumulation of 
a huge population of women and children under 
conditions that have produced an appalling and _ horri- 
fying rate of mortality. Every one of the remedies 
that have of late been introduced is due solely to 
Miss Hobhouse’s initiative and perseverance. Even 
such a detailed improvement as the provision otf 
boilers was never thought of until Miss Hobhouse sug- 
gested it. Miss Hobhouse brings no charge against 
the soldiers, though Mr. Balfour and Mr. Brodrick 
with characteristic cowardice are trying to make the 
country believe that it is our officers and not our 
Ministers whom the critics of the camp system hold 
responsible for these horrors. The Z/mes printed on 
Thursday a telegram from a special correspondent at 
Bloemfontein on the subject of the camps, which it 
regarded as more deserving of public confidence 
than ‘‘ the sensational descriptions drawn by irre- 
sponsible investigators with a pro-Boer bias.” We 
should have thought that a newspaper which has 
been detected employing Mr. Adrian Hofmeyer, Mr. 
Monypenny, and the notorious lady who was the go- 
between in the intrigues of the Raid would have learned 
what little respect is now paid to the unverified state- 
ments of its anonymous contributors drawn from the 
Rhodesian Press or from equally respectable sources 
in South Africa. This correspondent describes certain 
improvements which he tells us are now being 
introduced. The Zzmes has not the honesty to admit 
that those improvements are due to Miss Hobhouse, 
and Miss Hobhouse alone. Yet what are the facts 
of the death rate as given by this special corres- 
pondent? For twelve refuge camps the average 
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is 116 per 1,000, and for Bloemfontein itself 383 
per 1,000! We should have thought that it 
would have been impossible to find more complete 
confirmation of Miss Hobhouse’s criticism or a more 
striking justification for the censure of the Liberal 
leaders on the Government’s policy. 


Mr. Ritcuie’s Factory Bill has been received with 
considerable favour, although exception may be taken 
to some of its details. The main idea of the measure 
is to extend the authority of the Home Secretary, and 
thereby to centralise the administration of the Factory 
Acts. Mr. Asquith, always at his best in a dis- 
cussion of this kind, opened the debate on Monday 
with a friendly but searching criticism of the bill. 
One of its most important sections is the 15th, which 
requires every occupier of a factory or workshop to 
provide and maintain sufficient ventilation. As Mr. 
Asquith observed, it is remarkable that no such pro- 
vision appears in the existing Acts; for nothing can 
have a more direct influence on the health of factory 
workers. Clause 19 provides for the periodical ex- 
amination of steam boilers. Laundries, except those 
connected with charitable or religious organisations, 
are brought within the scope of the Acts; but Mr. 
Asquith objects, very reasonably, to the clause which 
allows the Home Secretary to modify the provisions 
of the Factory Acts with regard to the hours of 
women and young persons. His objection was founded 
on the difficulty which a shifting time-table offers to 
inspectors. 


IT is not easy to see why any laundry should be 
exempt from inspection, and, as inmates of charitable 
and especially of conventual institutions have no pro- 
tective trade unions, they would appear to require 
special protection by inspectors. The objection to 
inspectors in convents has been removed by the 
appointment of ladies to that office. A clause of 
doubtful value gives the Home Secretary power to 
specify accidents which must be reported by the 
employer. The only purpose of this provision seems 
to be to exclude those smaller accidents which give 
rise to no claim for compensation under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Act. There will now be no legal penalty to induce 
careless employers to guard against such accidents. 
Mr. Asquith deprecated a proposed transfer from in- 
spectors to the local authorities of the power to enforce 
prohibition of home-work in places where there is 
infectious disease. His objection was based, not on 
distrust of Councils, but on the need of a uniform 
system, which in some country districts it might be 
difficult to maintain. A quotation from Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain’s speech at the annual meeting of 
Kynochs, Limited, amused the House immensely. 
The chairman of Kynochs had deplored the spread of 
education and the vexatious requirements of jinspec- 
tors. Mr. John Burns gave a general support to the 
bill, but suggested that the docks should be scheduled 
as a dangerous trade, and that a ship,’when unloading, 
should be deemed to be a ‘‘ factory.” Mr. Mather, 
himself a model employer, supported the bill, and sug- 
gested that something should be done to induce work- 
people to observe more carefully the rules which have 
been made for their protection. 


Mr. ASQUITH, nineteen months ago, made the 
following impressive declaration : 


“ I dissociate myself entirely from those, if such there be, 
who hail this war, this deplorable, this lamentable war, as 
a means to an ulterior end—the subordination of the Boers 
and the annexation of the Dutch Republics. Such an inten- 
tion has been emphatically and repeatedly repudiated by 
Her Majesty’s Government. It finds no place, so far as I 
know, in the programme or the policy of any responsible 
politician in this country. To adopt it, to coquette with it, to 
connive at it, would be to justify a hundredfold the charges 
of heresy and hypocrisy which are being freely levelled at 
this moment against us by the critics, not always very well 
informed or well disposed, of the continental Press,” 


We welcomed this manly statement at the time ; and 
we can only regret that Mr. Asquith, who, of course, 
forfeits no one’s respect by a change of opinion 
he frankly admits, has nothing to put in its place 
except admiration for the humanity of Lord Milner. The 
Liberal party can expect nothing from its statesmen so 
long as they are dragged at the tail of the servant of 
their adversaries. College loyalty is not to be allowed 
to override loyalty to the party or service to the 
country. The Liberal party cannot stand still even 
for Mr. Asquith. 


Many of the London Conservative papers, including 
of course the organs of the Harmsworth brothers, were 
trying hard in the early part of the week to incite the 
less respectable portion of their readers to break up the 
Peace meeting which was to be held on Wednesday by 
way of bidding farewell to Mr. Sauer, and of express- 
ing the growing detestation in which the objects and 
conduct of the present war are held by a growing 
proportion of the inhabitants of these islands. The 
ruffians who gathered in response to these bugle-calls 
did succeed in injuring and maltreating afew women and 
children, but when they attempted to break up the meeting 
they were severely handled, and when they began to riot 
in the streets a force of police promptly dispersed them 
and chivied them in all directions. If they had left the 
women and children alone they would have excited 
more amusement than indignation, and in fact during 
the course of the meeting Mr. Labouchere created 
great laughter by holding up a dirty and battered flag 
attached to a broken stick and describing it as a cap- 
tured battle flag of the Stock Exchange Contingent 
which had been sent there to disturb the meeting. 


THE principal speeches of the evening were con- 
tributed by Mr. Sauer and Mr. Lloyd-George and 
Dr. Clifford. Mr. Sauer devoted himself first to 
the ultimatum, second to the Dutch conspiracy 
myth, third to the real cause of the war, viz., to 
Lord Milner’s determination by hook or by crook 
to obliterate the two Republics, and, fourthly, to the 
policy of fight to a finish and unconditional sur- 
render. He told one very pathetic story : ‘‘ An English- 
man in a high official position in the Free State told me 
that on the day on which the Free State Volksraad 
determined to side with the Transvaal in case the 
independence of the Transvaal was menaced, he met 
President Steyn coming away from the Volksraad 
looking very dejected. He asked what was the matter. 
Mr. Steyn replied, ‘The Volksraad had unanimously 
decided to stand by. its obligations.’ It was _ in- 
deed a sad sight to hear old men with tears 
rolling down their cheeks saying to each other : 
‘ This is the last time we shall meet ; we must do our 
duty.” Mr. Sauer added one very interesting point 
which people in this country must not forget—Cape- 
town, Durban, and two or three other places have 
never had such a gold mine as they have to-day. 
Millions of pounds are being spent in those places in 
connection with the war. ‘‘ Many of the residents 
have large Government contracts, and it is easier 
to collect gold there at present than in a rich 
Johannesburg mine.” Mr. Lloyd-George, in one of the 
finest speeches even he has ever made, met the proposi- 
tion that it is a good thing to annex goldfields by an old 
question which we commend to all ministers of 
religion, not excluding the prelates of the Established 
Church, ‘‘ What profits it the nation if it annex the 
whole world and lose its own soul ?” 


OutsIpE the hall, in Langham-place, Great Port- 
land-street, Riding House-street, and the parts adjacent, 
a huge mob diverted itself as London mobs will. There 
was at first a series of ‘‘ugly rushes” for the doors, 
and the police were, at many points, temporarily over- 
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powered. But they worked admirably, and the be- 
siegers, who were generally good-tempered enough, 
were gradually cleared away from the front of the 
building ; as one combatant remarked, ‘‘ The crowd 


aren't all of one mind, and the police are.” 
A few people had to be taken in charge, but 


the various attempts made to give a really mis- 
chievous direction to the energies of the overflow were 
unsuccessful, and the agitators had to console their 
disappointment with the relatively mild delights of 
waving odd little flags about, singing ‘‘ Rule, Britan- 
nia,” and raising cheers for certain generals. Mr. 
Rhodes, too, was heartily cheered ; but the name of 
Mr. Beit, followed by that of Mr. Albu, was received 
with somewhat less enthusiasm. Towards the end 
of the evening a mixed crowd (in which the light- 
fingered gentry were not wanting) lay in ambush 
near a side-door for isolated pro-Boers, whom the 
police had some trouble in protecting. But upon 
the whole we fancy very little damage was actually 
done. The opportunity of yelping ‘‘ traitor!” at a 
few women and elderly men seemed to be all that the 
Imperial Briton really cared about, and the efforts to 
come to close quarters with the units of the opposite 
party showed little of that bull-dog determination 
which has put England where she is. 


WE cannot help being moderately amused at the 
plaintive note sounded by some of the warlike organs 
in referring to the complete success with which attempts 
at disturbance were stifled within the hall. We sincerely 
trust that no honest citizen who came there to propose 
or support amendments in orderly fashion was mistaken 
for someone else—say, a volunteer who had responded 
imprudently to the appeal of his tavourite newspaper 
to prevent or break-up the meeting. In any case we 
are quite sure the cry, ‘‘ Remember Scarborough !” was 
not raised by members of the peaceful party. and the 
give-and-take spirit of true Imperialism will readily 
overlook any little instances in which representatives 
of the ‘‘ virtual unanimity of the nation” were at all 
disrespectfully handled. 


Tue contest in the Stratford-on-Avon division is 
watched with great interest, for the issue between the 
candidates is perfectly definite. Stratford, like so 
many county towns, is dominated by a big brewery— 
the most brutalising influence which exists in England 
—and its Imperialism has taken an aggressive and 
intolerant form. Free speech is no longer allowed 
in Shakespeare’s town; for the second time one of 
Mr. Bolton King’s meetings has been broken up by 
organised violence. In the villages it is different. ‘‘I 
have spoken at five village meetings,” writes a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘and my unqualified denunciation of the 
War was received with attentive silence. I don’t know, 
of course, how the men will vote, but their wives are cer- 
tainly weary of the war, and sincerely grieved at the 
suffering it has caused. They complained to me of 
the increased prices of all necessaries ; even calico had 
gone up.” Mr: Bolton King is undoubtedly popular 
in the villages, and his record as a model landlord 
must tell in his favour. He would be a great acquisi- 
tion to the Liberal party at Westminster. 


Mr. WiLtiAM Watson, from whose pen we have 
the honour to print another poem to-day, can afford 
to ignore the grasshoppers of a foreign Press. A 
comment on the literary qualifications of the SZ. /ames’s 
Gasette, which has chosen to insult him in particularly 
offensive language, may be found in the fact that that 
paper attributed to Zhe Speaker last week the author- 
ship of certain lines taken from one of Shelley’s best 


known poems. And yet it is said that Shelley is widely 
read in Germany. 


THE movement against Sir John Gorst’s Education 
Bill is steadily growing in strength and volume. Even 
the London County Council, which was supposed to be 
a peculiar home and fortress of the movement for 
transferring education to County Councils and to 
County Borough Councils, is distracted by the 
absurdity and impracticability of the new scheme. 
Meanwhile the refusal of the Government to 
preserve national education from the unfortunate 
effects of the Cockerton judgment is already pro- 
ducing most serious consequences. The Leeds School 
Board, which has been approved more than once 
by the Education Department as the most efficient in 
the country, has been compelled to issue instructions 
bringing to a standstill its evening continuation schools 
and classes. The Board points out in its circular that 
the result of the Cockerton judgment and of the atti- 
tude of this misguided Government will be in Leeds 
alone to stop the secondary education of about 13,000 
evening students. The members on the Government 
side of the House are evidently alarmed by the situa- 
tion which has been created and aggravated by Sir 
John Gorst, and they are beginning to ask inconvenient 
questions in the House of Commons. It is growing 
more and more probable that the bill will be dropped. 


It is clear from private advices we have received 
from Cyprus that Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Gerald 
Strickland have created quite unnecessarily a very 
unpleasant state of things in the island of Cyprus. 
Sir Gerald Strickland (Count della Catena) is now Chief 
Secretary to the Executive Government of Malta. But 
it seems that in 1888 he stood as a popular candidate 
for the Council, and succeeded in securing a seat by 
pledging himself to vote against the substitution of 
English for Italian as the official language. A meeting 
of 25,000 people was held last month to protest against 
the new language ordinance, and was addressed by Mr. 
Evaristo Castaldi and other leading members of the 
Maltese community. A sharp distinction was drawn 
by these people (who showed the greatest enthusiasm 
at the time of the relief of Ladysmith) between the 
English people and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s name was received with prolonged hooting, while 
expressions of confidence in and loyalty to the people 
of Great Britain were loudly applauded. Are the 
Maltese pro-Boers ? 


Tue latest reliable report from the expedition 
against the Somaliland Mullah is from Colonel Hayes- 
Sadler, our Consul in the Somali Coast Protectorate, 
to the Foreign Office. He informs us that the expedi- 
tion reached Somali, one day’s journey to the south- 
east of El Dad, on June 1. On June 2 the main body, 
under Swayne, marched out against the Mullah, leaving 
300 men under Sharp to guard the zariba at Somali. 
The 300 were attacked by 2,000 Dervishes, and repulsed 
them with a loss of 500. Ten of our levy were killed 
and nine wounded. Three thousand five hundred cattle 
have been captured. We should very much like to 
know (1) How much the expedition costs to the British 
taxpayer per diem? (2) Whether there is any other 
object or policy involved in the adventure besides the 
slaughter of natives ? 


In the House of Commons on Thursday night 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made an excellent speech 
against Sir Howard Vincent’s proposal to discriminate, 
in the Sugar duties, between colonial and foreign sugar. 
Sir Howard plaintively regretted the absence of Mr. 
Chamberlain, whose Zollverein, if he has not by this 
time abandoned it, was based on Sir Howard’s Fair 
Trade fallacies. The proposal was rejected by 366 
votes to 16, after admirable contributions to the subject 
by Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Bryce, and other Liberals 
of the rank and file. 
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A NEW CAMPAIGN. 


HE events of the last few days have restored its 
identity to the Liberal Opposition. That is the 
chief fact of the political situation, and it is a fact full 
of promise and hope. The Liberal leader has not 
carried the whole party with him in his campaign 
against the brutalisation of warfare which has played 
such havoc with our moral credit and the material 
fortunes of South Africa. He was deserted in the 
division lobby on Monday by some of his colleagues, 
including Mr. McArthur, who by some odd irony 
remains a whip of the party with which on all great 
issues he is unable to act. But personal defections have 
ceased to be unusual. They are the maladies of the 
Liberal party, distressing, embarrassing, injurious, but 
mere ailments in comparison with the dread disease 
of organic paralysis. What destroy smen’s confidence 
is not the consciousness of numerical inferiority 
or even the loss of comrades who have stocd in 
unbroken ranks in other crises of State. It is the 
uneasy sense that they are stumbling in the dark along 
a blind alley, following fitful signals and scattered 
voices. That bewilderment is gone with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s declaration against the demand 
for unconditional surrender and the methods of licensed 
barbarism. His summons is clear, resonant, and 
authoritative, and even the loiterers of other fields 
groping after elusive principles and ambiguous ideals 
cannot shrink from an issue so clear, so imperious, so 
unequivocal. He has sounded the trumpet call for a 
new campaign, and it is a campaign in which he will 
be followed by a large and determined army of men 
and women from whom official subterfuges can no 
longer conceal the squalid truth. 

There is no necessary relation between opposition to 
the policy that produced the first war and opposition to 
the policy and the methods of the second. A politician 
who had acquitted and approved of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
diplomacy did not necessarily commit himself to the 
approval and support of farm-burning and warfare 
against women and children. The converse is equally 
true, as is evident from Mr. Arthur Elliot’s silent 
sanction of the cruel and irregular expedients of the 
Government. Some of the Liberal Imperialists are 
apparently the victims of a strange confusion that 
makes them afraid to condemn methods which con- 
sistency does not oblige them to approve. Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey (the latter of whom has never 
said a word by way of criticising farm-burning or the 
imprisonment of women) were unable to follow their 
leader in his protest last Monday against the stupid 
and objectless suffering to which the non-combatant 
population of South Africa has been exposed. Mr. 
Emmott and Mr. Trevelyan, who were allowed last 
December to move and second an amendment on farm- 
burning, have nothing to say against the barbarities 
that have since been revealed. Mr. Haldane goes 
further. He is indignant that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman should call these methods ‘‘ barbarism.” 
What are the methods with which Mr. Haldane is not 
ashamed to associate his country? The burning of 


farms because their owner is on commando; the lowering 
of the standard of rations for those women whose hus- 
bands have refused to surrender; the herding of women 
and children in prisons under such conditions that they 
are visited with the hand of punishment instead of 
being offered the hand of protection in the defenceless 
state to which our operations have reduced them. All 
these practices belong to the warfare that pursues 
civilians and meets resistance in the field by harsh 
treatment of defenceless non-combatants. Mr. Haldane 
is content that we should violate the covenants of 
Christendom and justify our methods out of 
the musty scrolls and _ title-deeds of brute 
conquest. Mr. Kruger, he says, is responsible for 
all this suffering ; in other words, war is war, 
and any expedient that comes to the hand of the 
conqueror is just and legitimate. Yet somewhere 
in the dregs of his Imperialism, we are told, there 
is a recondite flavour of Liberalism and humanity. 
There is, indeed, a rumour we can _ scarcely 
believe, that some of Mr. Haldane’s friends abstained,not 
because they approve of the Government’s policy, but 
because they disapprove of the speeches made at the 
National Reform Dinner on Friday week. We refuse 
to believe that any self-respecting politician could 
choose such a method of expressing his disapproval. 
If men who have to debate a matter of life and 
death to 60,000 hapless women and children would 
prefer to proclaim themselves indifferent to the conduct 
of the war than run the risk of appearing in a single 
instance to act with politicians from whom on other 
matters they differ, the last element, we do not say of 
grandeur, but even of dignity, is gone from a Parlia- 
mentary life in which the most tragical of solemnities 
are subordinated to the bye-play of sections, and 
party politics have been dragged down to the dust 
of trivial retaliations and small chagrins. It is 
a less humiliating conclusion to suppose that those 
Liberal Imperialists who abstained agreed with Mr. 
Haldane and refused to condemn the practices against 
which many of their colleagues revolted. 

There are men who refuse to believe that an 
opposition to a war can look for anything more 
substantial than heroic failure and magnificent defeat, 
men to whom the surging forces of intolerance and pas- 
sion seem as resistless as the roll of the tumbling sea. 
That was not the temper which destroyed Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Imperialism twenty years ago. And 
the events of the last year give their own answer 
to this dim-eyed despair. Two signal successes have 
been gained in the midst of all the crash and ruin of 
Liberal ideals and hopes for humanity. The practice 
of vindictive and intimidatory farm-burning was stopped 
as the result of an agitation in half-a-dozen news- 
papers. The practice of punishing women in our camps 
for the resistance of their husbands was stopped as the 
result of the energies of Mr. John Ellis and a few private 
Members of Parliament. And within the last few days 
Mr. Brodrick has announced that he is discussing with 
Lord Kitchener ,the release of those of our prisoners 
whose friends would welcome them into their homes ; 
the release of women and children whom he used to 
speak of as voluntary and grateful refugees. If this 


practice had been adopted six months ago, England’s 
name would have been preserved from the revelations 
of last week, and South Africa would have escaped 
the sharpest edge ot her mortal miseries of plague and 
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prison. Why is it adopted to-day? Is it an 
inspiration of Mr. Brodrick’s? Is it the sug- 
gestion of that civil government which, as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman trenchantly said, has 
its hands idle and might well be used to improve 
the camps? Is it Lord Milner’s spontaneous recom- 
mendation? We do not owe it to Lord Milner, or to 
his superiors, or to his subordinates. This belated 
remedy, if it is carried out, is due to the courage and the 
devotion of Miss Hobhouse, and to no other cause. These 
important modifications of the Government’s policy, the 
repudiation of two flagrant breaches of civilised custom, 
these are results that should put heart and courage 
into the men and women who refuse to take their 
battlecry from the echoes of barbarian warfare. We 
are convinced that the country has only to know 
the truth to revolt against a fight to the finish, and 
to repudiate the methods of devastation and imprison- 
ment. 

This is the crusade to which the Liberal leader has 
summoned the country. He will be followed we are 
convinced by many who could not support the first 
protest against the war ; men who thought our quarrel 
just, but have no mind to make it permanent; men 
who asked for satisfaction, but stopped short of the 
desolation of insatiable revenge, who called for reform, 
but never sanctioned such convulsions as tear up civili- 
sations from the roots. The Zzmes sheltering, not 
for the first time, its own moral cowardice behind 
the physical courage of others, characteris- 
tically observed that the voices of those who 
demand peace would be strengthened by the 
news of our last military reverse. These are not our 
arguments, nor is this our spirit. If our cause were just 
and honourable difficulties would make it glorious. 
Critics of the Government appeal to motives to which 
the Zimes is a stranger, to motives of respect for the 
weakness of women and children, for the standards of 
humanity, for the good name of our country. The 
Liberal leader has called the nation to that issue in a 
speech of conspicuous power. He was supported by 
his predecessor, who carries the authority of long ser- 
vice and consummate ability spent in the cause of the 
Liberal party, and by Mr. Morley, who in 
days of paltry compromise and shrunken reputations, 
has sustained in a proud constancy and erect forti- 
tude the greatest traditions of English life. It 
is a simple issue, though Mr. Balfour and_ his 
courageous colleagues are already attempting to 
confuse it by announcing that it is the army we are 
attacking. They are under no such delusions them- 
selves. It is the policy that calls for unconditional 
surrender and the methods by which that policy is 
pursued that we assail. The Liberal party has its 
future in its own hands. If it rallies to this issue 
strenuously it can once more impress upon the country 
the authority of the glorious ideals that have been 
allowed to slumber in men’s minds. Let those who can 
make this cause their own banish the haunting images 
of old quarrels. A few courageous men and women 
have already arrested certain of the worst evils 
that disfigured our policy. The Government, face 
to face with the awful realities of South Africa, 
are without remedy, confidence, or power. It 
devolves upon a united Liberal party to save, as it 
can save, from the last extremity of disaster, that 
country of widely-scattered misery and famine, where 


death takes its least hideous forms on the battlefield and 
summons its victims by the thousand from the children 
we have made captive ; to teach the nation to speak to 
its enemies the language of a common humanity, 
and not the strange accents of dead tyrants; to senda 
message of peace and hope to break the sombre silence 
of the march of ruin. 





FINAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON LOCAL TAXATION. 


i 1896 the advisers of the Queen having forced 

through the House of Commons, under the pre- 
tence of assisting Agriculture, two clumsy Acts for 
adding to the rentals of landlords in England and Scot- 
land, attempted to appease opinion by appointing a 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation ‘‘To inquire 
into the present system under which taxation is 
raised for local purposes, and report whether all 
kinds of real and personal property contribute equit- 
ably to such taxation; and if not, what altera- 
tions in the law are desirable in order to 
secure that result.” The Commissioners have been 
sitting ever since ; they produced a very useful first 
interim report on Valuation and Collection of Rates. 
Upon this report needless to say the Government did 
not act : it would have saved a great deal of expense in 
administration, and it would have greatly simplified 
the action and ir.teraction of local authorities in Great 
Britain had they done so; but all that they wanted 
to do was to help their own friends. Unfortunately 
the second report on valuation and rating in respect 
of tithe rent charge gave them some assistance, and 
provided them witha pretext forextending the aid already 
given to landlords to parsons of the Church of England 
to whose benefices tithe rents happened to be attached. 
Besides these two interim reports, five volumes of evi- 
dence given by English, Scotch, and Irish witnesses 
have been issued, and also a very interesting volume of 
memoranda by experts such as Lord Farrer, Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. Cannan, Professor Edgeworth, and Pro- 
fessor Marshall, relating chiefly to the classification 
and incidence of imperial and local taxes. In this 
last volume there is also contained a historical memo- 
randum by Sir Edward Hamilton, one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Commission, and one of the 
few living authorities upon public finance, which should 
certainly be read as a preparation by all who desire to 
master and criticise this important volume. 

We say important, because in the system of local 
taxation which has prevailed in England since the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth certain evils have gradually grown 
up during the last half century, in consequence 
partly of the growth of towns, partly of the increased 
requirements and the rising standard of all local com- 
munities. It is a remarkable testimony to the sound- 
ness of the principles upon which the old Elizabethan 
poor rate was based that it has proved so elastic 
and so adaptable to the changing conditions of 
the last century. We have no desire to exaggerate 
or over-estimate the present evil, and certainly 
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none to question the direct method by which thirty-five 
million of local taxation are now raised every year. 
Most of the principles for which we contend are 
already admitted in one form or another. For 
example, it is admitted that rates, zZc., direct local 
taxes, should be levied partly according to the ability 
or necessity of the inhabitants, and partly according 


to the benefit received. The great flaw in the 
present system is not that there is too much 
of this direct local taxation, but that there is too 


little. The basis, as the Zimes would say, is not 
broad enough. And why? Because the owners of 
land, who benefit more than any other persons 
by a great part of the municipal expenditure, have not 
yet been called in to contribute directly to the rates. 
We observe, therefore, with peculiar satisfaction that 
almost all the real authorities who occupy seats 
upon this Commission are united in the advocacy 
of arate upon site values. At page 153 of the final 
report will be found a separate report on urban rating 
and site values by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Blair 
Balfour, Sir Edward Hamilton, Sir George Murray, and 
Mr. Stuart. Lord Balfour of Burleigh is chairman of the 
Committee and a member of the present Cabinet, andnow 
that Lord Goschen has retired he probably knows more 


about local finance than all the rest of his nineteen . 


colleagues put together. Lord Blair Balfour is Lord 
Justice General of Scotland and Lord President of the 
Court of Session, and was Lord Advocate of Scotland 
in the three last Liberal Administrations. Sir Edward 
Hamilton is one of the most distinguished Treasury 
officials of this century, and combines with vast experi- 
ence a most acute perception of the practical problems 
of public finance. No one will deny that the opinions 
of these three able men should carry great weight with 
educated opinion in this country, especially as 
they are backed by Sir George Murray, the present 
Secretary to the Post Office (who was himself a Treasury 
Official, has acted as Private Secretary to Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Rosebery, and was Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue from 1897 to 1899). Liberals 
will be pleased to observe that Mr. James Stuart, who 
may be regarded as the party representative, has also 
signed this separate report, and has intimated in a 
special memorandum ot his own his entire dissent from 
the attitude taken up by the lesser lights of the Com- 
mission with regard to the agricultural rates act. 
The separate report on site values will no doubt 
play a very important part in the future of 
this. important question, which we have always 
striven to keep to the front. It is, perhaps, the 
ablest and most comprehensive contribution to the 
subject that has yet appeared. Many of our friends 
will regard it as too conservative, and as in some 
respects perhaps a little hypercritical. Thus, for 
example, its anxiety with respect to the violation of 
contracts is a little overdone. Every form of new taxa- 
tion involves some disturbance with existing condi- 
tions, but it seems that landlords and publicans are to 
be allowed a special monopoly of this particular signal 
of distress. The main point, however, the grand con- 
clusion to which a series of singularly skilful arguments 
conduct us, is that a special ground-rate should be 
levied and paid in Urban Districts, half by owner and 
half by occupier, and that unoccupied property and 
land,” or land held against a market, should be subject 
‘* building to this rate. 


To this question, however, we shall find many 
opportunities of returning. Of more immediate moment 
in view of the threat or promise made by Mr. Balfour 
to force a renewal of the four Acts (expressly limited 
though they were to the five years ending on March 
31) through the House of Commons, are the proposals 
made by the Commissioners with regard to the 
modification and extension of the system of Imperial 
grants-in-aid to local authorities now in 
operation. Upon this matter it is right in the 
first place to point out that there is_ really 
no majority report. There appear to be seven 
gentlemen, Lord Cawdor, Messrs. Hibbert, Dalton, 
Cripps, Clare, Elliott, and Wharton, who state, or 
seem to state, that they are unreservedly in favour of 
the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896, for they tell us at 
page 33 that ‘‘a reference to the statement of the history 
of the system of rating for local purposes, which was 
printed in our first report, will show that the policy in 
the Act of 1896, whereby the land was rated at one-half, 
and which has been the subject of so much misrepre- 
sentation, was only a measure of justice which had been 
too long delayed.” This at the beginning of Chapter VIII. 
But if we turn to Chapter 1V.,“ What services are national 
and onerous,” we come upon the following sentence at 
the very outset: ‘‘In dealing with these difficulties, we 
believe that the only method which can secure fair play 
all round is consistent adherence to a principle which 
has often been put forward in discussion, but to which 
insufficient regard has frequently been paid in practice. 
That principle is the distinction between services which 
are preponderantly national in character and generally 
onerous to the ratepayers, and services which are 
preponderantly local in character and confer upon rate- 
payers a direct and peculiar benefit more or less 
commensurate with the burden.” Hence it would 
seem that Imperial grants-in-aid may be justified 
to services which in their character are national or 
quasi national, and ‘‘the presumption is that a service 
is national when the State insists on its being carried 
out and on a certain standard of sufficiency being 
reached.” The administration of the Poor Laws, of 
Police, of criminal prosecutions, of education, are in- 
stances of services preponderantly national in character. 
But the occupation of agricultural land is not a service, 
and it is obviously, upon the analogy of the examples 
given on page 12, not national. The State dozs not 
insist upon the farmer farming or upon the landlord 
extracting a given amount of rent, or upon the agri- 
cultural labourer receiving a minimum or a maximum 
of wage, or upon a certain standard of efficiency being 
reached. If farming or the occupation of land grow- 
ing grass or vegetables, or anything except buildings, 
were a national service, which the State insisted on 
being carried out, and on a certain standard of 
efficiency being reached, we could understand men 
with clear heads and impartial minds undertaking 
the advocacy of the Agricultural Rates Act. 

A little time ago our contemporary, the Sjec- 
tator, urged upon members of the Government 
and their adherents that they should support the 


doles to the occupiers of agricultural land upon the 
true ground. The true ground it appears was that 
stock-in-trade and machinery have been most wrongly 
exempted from rating. We endeavoured to point out at 
the time the curious fallacy under which our contem- 
porary was labouring, and we observe that all fifteen 
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members of the Commission hold that ‘‘ While an 
amendment of the present law is on the grounds which 
have been explained eminently desirable, it appears 
proper to refrain from in any way increasing the burden 
which the law now lays upon manufacturers in respect 
of their machinery.” Thus the stock-in-trade argument 
is blown into the air, and we trust that whatever false 
inferences and doctrines may be drawn from some 
of the chapters in the First Report, the argu- 
ment of the Sectator, which is reatly based upon 
an ignorance of the present law of rating, will not 
be re-cooked and served up afresh in the forthcoming 
debates of the House of Commons. Indeed, if we 
exclude the proposal with regard to the valuation and 
rating of certain particular properties such as railways, 
and if we except the warm appreciation expressed by 
all the Commissioners for the services rendered by Mr. 
Wilson Fox and Mr. Llewelyn Davies—and no one not 
acquainted with the working of a Commission can 
estimate the importance of the work done by competent 
and enthusiastic secretaries—it would really be hard to 
discover any instance of unanimity so striking as this 
repudiation of the proposal to rate machinery. 





SIR DAVID BARBOUR’S REPORT. 


HIS report, dated March 29 and only pre- 
sented to Parliament last week, is (as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer led us to believe) a very 
gloomy document. To the philanthropist its most 
melancholy portion is that which relates to what 
before the war was the model State of South 
Africa—the so-called Orange River Colony. Apart 
from war there might have been a ‘‘normal” revenue 
of £756,000 yearly, and a ‘“‘normal” expenditure for 
administration of £491,000. An average surplus of 
about £250,000 might thus have been realised inaverage 
or normal times. But these times cannot recur. There has 
been irreparable mischief. A loan of some £ 2,000,000 
will have to be raised to meet the cost of compensation 
to Cape Colony and Natal and to repair the ravages of 
the war in the Orange River Colony itself. Other sums 
may be required to meet railway expenditure already 
sanctioned. The high railway rates may have to be re- 
duced. The surplus is thus reduced to about £150,000, 
even after the colony has recovered from the war, 
which would only pay for a very small fraction of the 
constabulary. Each member of the South African 
constabulary is tocost £250. Sir D. Barbour assumes 
that only 2,000 will be required in the Orange River 
Colony! There will therefore be a deficit of half a 
million annually for some years and then a deficit 
of £350,000. Sir D. Barbour concludes that it is 
impossible either now or in the future to charge any 
sum, however small, upon the Orange River Colony 
towards the cost of the war. On the contrary, 


in addition to the deficit for police there will 
be a large deficit for the military forces which 
will be required to keep this new colony in the 
state of ardent and flaming loyalty desiderated by 
Governor Milner. 

Sir D. Barbour hopes, however, that something 
may be got out of the Transvaal. He thinks that 
its true revenue in 1898 was 43,488,000, and esti- 
mates the normal revenue for the future on the old 
basis of taxation to be £3,341,920. The real expendi- 
ture in 1898 was 43,476,845, but after omitting such 
items as war expenditure, secret service, foreign mis- 
sions, &c., he considers that 42,607,000 might cover 
the ‘‘ normal” working of the Administration. This he 
admits is pure guess-work. To his estimate of expen- 
diture Sir D. Barbour then adds £225,000 as the 
interest on a loan of 45,000,000 (which may, he 
thinks, turn out to be as high as 47,000,000) to cover 
compensation for damage done to Natal and Cape 
Colony, to repair the devastation of the war in the 
Transvaal itself, and to cover deficits. But on the top 
of all this there comes the cost of the South African 
Constabulary. The Home Government is to bear the 
cost of 4,000 of these, leaving 6,000, at a cost of 
41,500,000 (£250 per head), to be met by the new 
colonies, in other words by the Transvaal. The charge 
for military establishments is to fall entirely on 
Great Britain! These additions raise the total expen- 
diture to £4,332,000, and thus leave a deficit of 
£865,000. To meet this Sir D. Barbour proposes a 
tax of 10 per cent. on the net profits of the mines, 
from which he expects a revenue of about £450,000 
annually, which might be expected togrowafter thelapse 
of a few years. For the first year or two, however, 
after peace is restored there would be deficits ; and it 
is significant that Sir D. Barbour’s scheme of taxation, 
which throws really the whole cost of the war, and a 
large part of the cost of the police, and the whole cost 
of the future military establishment, upon the British 
taxpayer, is said by Sir D. Barbour himself to leave the 
mines in a better financial position than they were 
before the war. In fact, their gain will, he says, be 
“much greater” than their loss. The British tax- 
payer will naturally ask why the mine-owners should be 
rewarded for having stirred up war. Sir David Barbour 
does not think that the Bewaarplaatsen are of very 
great worth, and he is also informed that most of the 
land still in the possession of the Transvaal State 
is ‘not of much value.” The main asset is the 
Rand, and the cost of attempting to administer the 
pastoral portions of the two Republics will far more 
than absorb the surplus which might be got from the 
Rand. The whole report completely confirms us in the 
opinion which we have expressed for more than a year, 
that the only way by which the British taxpayer can 
hope for any relief from the burdens which this war is 
piling up against him week by week and month by 
month is by retaining the Rand (with other rectifica- 
tions of frontier) as a purely fiscal administrative 
district of the British Crown, and by granting to the 
pastoral districts of the Transvaal and to the whole of 
the Orange Free State a full measure of autonomy with 
liberal grants-in-aid for the purpose of rebuilding and 
restocking the burnt and desolated farms. Then, 
instead of 10,000 police and 50,000 soldiers, 1,000 
police and 5,000 soldiers would suffice as an addition 
to the old garrison of South Africa, 
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The following passage from the report will explain 
why Sir David Barbour’s financial researches have 
thrown the Tory party into such gloom anddespondency : 


“63. On the assumption that the contribution of the 
Orange River Colony and the Transvaal towards the cost of 
the war is to be limited to the amount which they can pay 
without imposing excessive taxation or starving the admi- 
nistration, it will be obvious from what is said in the pre- 
ceding portion of this Report, and especially in para- 
graph 62, that it is impossible at the present time to specify 
any definite sum as that which ought to be paid. 

“T suggest that the Imperial Government should fix the 
maximum sum which under any circumstances they would 
require to be paid. Such portions of the total amount of 
contribution so fixed as it may be found from time to time 
that the colonies can bear should be made a charge against 
them. If, in the course of time, it is found that the colonies 
are unable to pay the whole sum, under the conditions as to 
taxation and cost of administration which I have already 
specified, the balance should be written off. 

‘*The manner in which the money required for carrying 
on the war has been borrowed is such as to facilitate the 
adoption of the procedure I have suggested. 


“T understand that the Treasury have issued for the 
purposes of the war : 


 £10,000,000 in Exchequer bonds, repayable in three 
years. 


“ £3,000,000 in Exchequer bonds, repayable in five years. 

‘* £30,000,000 as a War loan, repayable in ten years. 

“ £12,000,000 in Treasury bills of from three to twelve 
months’ currency. 

“Further debt has, I believe, been incurred since I left 
England, but it is not necessary for the purposes of this 
report to specially notice it. 

“What I suggest is that, as the sums above stated fall 
due, the whole, or such portions of them as the colonies 
may at the time be able to bear in the form of debt, should 
be paid off out of the proceeds of loans to be raised by the 
colonies under the guarantee of the Imperial Government. 
There is an objection to the application of this procedure to 
the Treasury bills which fall due shortly, because the 
finances of the colonies must show a deficit in, at least, the 
first year after peace is restored, and a loan of probably not 
less than £7,000,000 will have to be raised$by them for a 
variety of other purposes. 

“If the Treasury bills were replaced, as they fell due, by 
Exchequer bonds, the procedure above indicated could be 
applied wken the time arrived for the discharge of the 
bonds. 

“ Tf, however, it is considered on general grounds that a 
beginning should be made, on the first opportunity, of for- 
mally charging the colonies with a portion of the war expen- 
diture, I recommend that the discharge of £3,000,000 of the 
Treasury bills should be provided for by the raising of a 
loan by the colonies, guaranteed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment.” 


We have cited the above paragraphs entitled 
‘* Contribution towards the Cost of the War” exactly 
as they stand, because, so far as we are aware, they 
have not appeared in the Conservative Press. Lastly, 
any sums of money received by the colonies from sales 
of land owned by the State, or from the sale of mining 
rights in the Bewaarplaatsen, or in other lands known 
to be valuable for mining purposes, should, in Sir David 
Barbour’s opinion, be ear-marked and set aside to meet 
the cost of the war contribution. ‘‘ As I have already 
explained,” he adds in a final sentence, ‘‘the Orange 
River Colony will probably not be in a position to repay 
any portion of the cost of the war, but if it should be 
found at any time to be able to do so, there is no reason 
why it should not be charged with as much of the con- 
tribution as its resources will enable it to bear, the 
balance being charged against the Transvaal.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT POPULAR LITERATURE. 


Il.—Tue Value or DETECTIVE STORIEs. 


N order to discover how much good and how much evil 
the modern democracy do actually get from the 
invention of Cadmus, it may be desirable first of all to 
examine seriatim the principal forms of literature which are 
unquesticnably popular among them. And with the excep- 
tion of the daily Press, which I shall speak of later under 
the head of miscellaneous fiction, there is no form so 
universal in its appeal as the detective story. ‘That type of 
narrative penetrates not only to the democracy, but to the 
darkest corners of the upper class ; it gives even ‘the educated 
an emotion, and provides even the wealthy with a pleasure 
in life. Every common millionaire reads a detective story, 
for in that type of narrative his own favourite crimes are 
never detected. 

Why are detective stories popular ? In attempting to 
reach the genuine psychological reason of this it is neces- 
sary to rid ourselves of many mere phrases. It is not true, 
for example, that the populace prefer bad literature to good, 
and accept detective stories because they are bad literature. 
The mere absence of artistic subtlety does not make a book 
popular. Bradshaw’s Railway Guide contains few gleams of 
psychological comedy, yet it is not read aloud uproariously 
on winter evenings. If detective stories are read with more 
exuberance than railway guides it is certainly because they 
are more artistic. Many good books have fortunately been 
popular, many bad books, still more fortunately, have been 
unpopular. A good detective story would probably be even 
more popular than a bad one. ‘The trouble in this matter 
is that many people do not realise that there is such a 
thing as a good detective story: it is to them like speaking 
of a good devil. To write a story about a burglary is in 
their eyes a sort of spiritual manner of committing it. To 
persons of somewhat weak sensibility this is natural 
enough: it must be confessed that many detective stories 
are as full of sensational crime as one of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

There is, however, between a good detective story and 
a bad detective story as much, or rather more, difference 
than there is between a good epic and a bad one. Not 
only is a detective story a perfectly legitimate form of art, 
but it has certain definite and real advantages as an agent 
of the public weal. 

The first essential value of the detective story lies in 

this, that it is the earliest and only form of popular literature 
in which is expressed some sense of the poetry of modern 
life. Men lived among mighty mountains and eternal 
forests for ages before they realised that they were poetical ; 
it may reasonably be inferred that some of our descendants 
may see the chimney-pots as rich a purple as the mountain- 
peaks, and find the lamp-posts as old and natural as the trees. 
Of this realisation of a great city itself as something wild and 
obvious the detective story is certainly the Iliad. No one 
can have failed to notice that in these stories the hero or the 
investigator crosses London with something of the loneliness 
and libertv of a prince in a tale or elfland ; that in the course 
of that incalculable journey the casual omnibus assumes 
the primal colours of a fairv ship. The lights of the city 
begin to glow like innumerable goblin eyes, since they are 
the guardians of some secret, however crude, which the 
writer knows and the reader does not. Every twist of the 
road is like a finger pointing to it, everv fantastic sky-line of 
chimney-pots seems wildly and derisively signalling the 
meaning of the mystery. 

This realisation of the poetry of London is not a small 
thing. A city is, properly speaking, more poetic even than 


a country side, for while nature is a chaos of unconscious 
forces, a city is a chaos of conscious ones. 


The crest of 
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the flower or the pattern of the lichen may or may not be 
significant symbols. But there is no stone in the street and 
no brick in the wall that is not actually a deliberate symbol, 
a message from some man as much as if it were a telegram or 
a post-card. The narrowest street possesses, in every crook 
and twist of its intention, the soul of the man who built it, 
perhaps long in his grave. Every brick has as human a 
hieroglyphic as if it were a graven brick of Babylon. Every 
slate on the roof is as educational a document as if it 
were a slate covered with addition and subtraction. Any- 
thing which tends, even under the fantastic form of the 
minutiz of Sherlock Holmes, to assert this romance 
of detail in civilisation, to emphasise this unfathom- 
ably human character in flints and tiles, is a good 
thing. It is good that the average man should fall 
into the habit of looking imaginatively at ten mén in the 
street even if it is only on the chance that the eleventh 
might be a notorious thief. We may dream, perhaps, that 
it might be possible to have another and higher romance 
of London, that men’s souls have stranger adventures than 
their bodies, and that it would be harder and more exciting 
to hunt their virtues than to hunt their crimes. But since 
our great authors (with the admirable exception of Steven- 
son) decline to write of that thrilling mood and moment 
when the eyes of the great city like the eyes of a cat 
begin to flame in the dark, we must give fair credit to the 
popular literature which amid a babble of pedantry and 
preciosity declines to regard the present as prosaic or the 
common as commonplace. Popular art in all ages has been 
interested in contemporary manners and costume : it dressed 
the groups around the Crucifixion in the garb of Florentine 
gentlefolk or Flemish burghers. In the last century it was 
the custom for distinguished actors to present Macbeth in 
a powdered wig and ruffles. How far we are ourselves in this 
age from such conviction of the poetry of our own life and 
manners may easily be conceived by anyone who chooses to 
imagine a picture of Alfred the Great toasting the cakes in 
tourist’s knickerbockers, or a performance of Hamlet in 
which the Prince appeared in a frock coat with a crape band 
round his hat. But this instinct of the age to look back, 
like Lot’s wife, could not go on for ever. A rude popular 
literature of the romantic possibilities of the modern city 
was bound to arise. It has arisen in the popular detective 
stories, as rough and refreshing as the ballads of Robin 
Hood. 

There is, however, another good work that is done by 
detective stories. While it is the constant tendency of the 
Old Adam to rebel against so universal and automatic a 
thing as civilisation, to preach departure and rebellion, the 
romance of police activity keeps in some sense before the 
mind the fact that civilisation itself is the most sensational 
of departures and the most romantic of rebellions. By 
dealing with the unsleeping sentinels who guard the out- 
posts of society it tends to remind us that we live in an 
armed camp, making war a chaotic world, and that the 
criminals, the children of chaos, are nothing but the traitors 
within our gates. When the detective in a police romance 
stands alone, and somewhat fatuously fearless amid the 
knives and fists of a thieves’ kitchen, it does certainly serve 
to make us remember that it is the agent of social justice 
who is the original and poetic figure, while the burglars 
and footpads are merely placid old cosmic conservatives, 
happy in the immemorial respectability of apes and wolves. 
The romance of the police force is thus the whole romance 
of man. It is Lased on the fact that morality is the most 
dark and daring of conspiracies. It reminds us that the 
whole noiseless and unnoticeable police management by 
which we are ruled and protected is only a successful 
knight-errantry. 

Of the evil element in detective stories and the causes 
of the low standard of work in that department I shall 
speak subsequently. For the present it is enough to point 
out that this form of art, like every form of art down to a 
comic song, has the whole truth of the universe behind it. 


G& &. c 


MISS HOBHOUSE’S REPORT. 


HE report presented to the Committee of the South 
African Women and Children’s Distress Fund by 

Miss Emily Hobhouse, who spent some months in visiting 
refuge camps in South Africa, and relieving distress, is 
a document of such overwhelming importance that we 
make no apology for reproducing considerable extracts. 
Miss Hobhouse visited six camps—those at Norval’s Pont, 
Aliwal North, Springfontein, Kimberley, Mafeking, and 
Bloemfontein. She was not allowed to enter the Transvaal. 


THE BLOEMFONTEIN Camp, January 26. 

The exile camp here is a good two miles from the 
town, dumped down on the southern slope of a kopje, 
right out on to the bare brown veldt, not a vestige of a 
tree in any direction, nor shade of any description. It 
was about four o'clock of a scorching afternoon when I 
set foot in the camp, and I can’t tell you what I felt 
iike, so I won't try. 

I call this camp system a wholesale cruelty. It can 
never be wiped out of the memories of the people. 
It presses hardest on the children. They droop in 
the terrible heat, and with the insufficient, unsuitable 
food; whatever you do, whatever the authorities do, 
and they are, I believe, doing their best with very 
limited means, it is all only a miserable patch upon a great 
ill. Thousands, physically unfit, are placed in conditions 
of life which they have not strength to endure. In front 
of them is blank ruin. There are cases, too, in which whole 
families are severed and scattered, they don’t know where. 

If the people at home want to save their purses (you 
see I appeal to low motives), why not allow those who can 
maintain themselves to go to friends and relatives in the 
colony? Many wish ardently to do so. That would be 
some relief. If only the English people would try to exer- 
cise a little imagination—picture the whole miserable 
scene. Entire villages and districts rooted up and dumped 
in a strange, bare place. 

To keep the camps going is murder to the children. 
Still, of course, by more judicious management they couid 
be improved ; but, do what you will, you can’t undo the 
thing itself. 

Now I must tell you their rations: 

Daily—Meat, % lb. (with bone and fat); coffee, 
2 oz.; wholemeal, 34 Ib. ; condensed milk, one- 
twelfth of tin; sugar, 2 oz. ; salt, % oz. 

That is all, nothing else to fill in. Once they some- 
times had potatoes, seven potatoes for seven people, but 
that has long been impossible. Soap also has been un- 
attainable, and none given in the rations.* Some people 
have money, and may add to the above by purchasing cer- 
tain things at some little retail shops allowed in the camp, 
which charge exorbitant prices,t for instance, 6d. for a 
reel of cotton. 

We have much typhoid, and are dreading an outbreak, 
so I am directing my energies to getting the water of the 
Modder River boiled. As well swallow typhoid germs 
whole as drink that water—so say doctors. Yet, they 
cannot boil it all, for—first, fuel is very scarce. That which 
is supplied weekly would not cook a meal a day, and they 
have to search the already bare kopjes for a supply. There 
is hardly a bit to be had. Second, they have no extra 
utensil to hold the water when boiled. I propose, there- 
fore, to give each tent another pail or crock, and get a pro- 
clamation issued that all drinking water must be boiled. 
It will cost nearly £50 to do this, even if utensils are pro- 
curable. 





* With much persuasion, and weeks after requisitioning, soap 
is now given occasionally in very minute quantities—certainly 
not enough for clothes and personal washing. 


t In some — steps are now taken to prevent exorbitant 
charges in these shops in certain articles, 
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In spite of small water supply, and it is very spare, all 
the tents I have been in are exquisitely neat and clean, 
except two, and they were ordinary, and such limitations ! 


Next,* a girl of twenty-one lay dying on a stretcher. The 
father, a big, gentle Boer, kneeling beside her; while, next 
tent, his wife was watching a child of six, also dying, and 
one of about five drooping. Already this couple had lost 
three children in the hospital, and so would not let these 
go, though | begged hard to take them out of the hot tent. 


Norvat’s Pont. 

The population of this camp is about 1,500, 
and it is well laid out in rows and _ streets with 
numbers, so that you can find your way about. There are 
only a few marquees, and those are put in a row on one side 
to accommodate some of the true refugees. As these 
people are quite in a minority, it is wholly absurd to call 
the camps by their name, “Refugee”; and even they can 
hardly be said to have come quite of their own free will, 
only they were told their particular town was to be emptied 
out, and they would starve if they did not come. ‘The people 
who were in reality taken as prisoners of war occupy the 
centre and great bulk of the camp, and beyond a broad 
space on the other side are pitched the tents of the single 
men, people who have surrendered, or such like. 


Instead of drinking the waters of the Orange, they use 
that river only for bathing, and the Commandant had pipes 
laid on from a farm, where a spring gives 14,000 gallons 
per hour, and this pure water is brought into camp. 

Much to my delight, I found that there was much less 
overcrowding in Norval’s Pont, and that each tent was 
supplied with a low wooden bed, a mattress, bench, table, 
utensils. Consequently, the whole aspect of the people 
was different. There was no violent outbreak of sickness, 
though I understand that almost all the cases nursed in the 
hospital had died. This I attribute (and so did the 
people) to bad nursing. They have no trained nurse. I 
hope one may soon be procured. ‘There is no minister. 
and they bury their own dead. 


ALIwAL Nort, February 12. 

It was an awful journey from Norval’s Pont to Aliwal 
North, but still I did get there at last. Poor littie Aliwal, 
with only 800 inhabitants, had, within four weeks, to re- 
ceive and provide for a population of nearly 2,000, nearly 
three times its own number. And it does them credit, 
for it is well organised, and, as far as that goes, the misery; 
is alleviated. ‘The Commandant could not speak highly 
enough of the people—their patience, good conduct, and 
uncomplainingness under their privations and losses. His 
camp can barely be called a prison; he has no soldiers or 
sentries, and most of the people are free to walk into the 
town, or to receive visits from the people in the town, 
without passes. The towns of Smithfield, Rouxville, and 
Zastron are all here, and, so far, only two deaths have 
taken place. But the camp has only been forming a month. 
Everything is beautifully arranged and provided for. He 
gives two tents to large families, and offers sail cloth to 
any who care to put up wooden framework to make extra 
rooms. He encourages them to come and state their needs. 
The rations here are better. Compressed vegetables were 
given, and 1 Ib. of potatoes twice a week (and potatoes 
are 6d. per lb., or eight times as dear as in London). 


- . . . 


BLOEMFONTEIN, February 18. 
We want a larger supply of tents, so that there may be 
less overcrowding. At present it averages six to a small 
bell-tent, which, of course, means nine and ten in many 





* It was the recital of this story that was received with 
“laughter” on some of the Ministerialist Benches during Mr. 
Herbert Lewis's speech last Monday.—[ED. Speaker.) 


cases. The capacity is under 500 cubic feet ; so even for 
six persons, imagine the atmosphere at night.* 

It is such a curious position, hollow and rotten to the 
heart’s core, to have made all over the State large, uncom- 
fortable communities of people whom you call refugees, 
and say you are protecting, but who call themselves pri- 
soners of war, compulsorily detained and detesting your 
protection. 


An old man was arrested in the camp yesterday. It 
appears that a gossipping woman refugee went to the Com- 
mandant and stated that she had heard the old man say: 
“Perhaps the Boers will be in Bloemfontein again, some 
day.” So he was arrested and sent in to prison. 


KIMBERLEY, March 13. 

All to-day I have been in the camp—fortunately only 
twenty minutes’ walk from my hotel. It is the smallest in 
area that I have seen. ‘The tents too close together and 
the whole enclosed in an 8 ft. high barbed wire fencing, 
which is supposed to be impregnable, and cost £500. 
Sentries at the gate and walking inside. No nurse; an 
empty, unfurnished marquee, which might be a hospital ; 
overcrowded tents; measles and whooping-cough rife ; 
camp dirty and smelling; an army doctor, who naturally 
knows little of children’s ailments ; fuel, almost none. 


. 


BLOEMFONTEIN, April 22. 

If only the camps had remained the size they were 
even six weeks ago, I saw some chance of getting them well 
in hand, organising and dealing with the distress. But 
this sudden influx of hundreds and thousands has upset 
everything, and reduced us all to a state bordering on 
despair. More and more are coming in. A new sweeping 
movement has begun, resulting in hundreds and thousands of 
these unfortunate people either crowding into already 
crowded camps or else being dumped down to form a 
new one where nothing is at hand to shelter them. 

About food, too. The superintendent of a camp is 
getting in rations for such a number, and suddenly 200 more 
mouths are thrust in upon him, and things won’t go round. 
Last Saturday 200 or 300 families were without meat in 
Bloemfontein Camp for that day and Sunday. ‘This would 
not matter if there were an alternative food, but there 1s 
only the ordinary supply of coarse bread to fall back upon, 
with black coffee and sugar. 

But, in spite of the death-roll, I think your fund has 
saved and strengthened many children. It has provided 
brandy, maizena, Mellin’s, and, where possible, fresh milk. 
The Government clothing has hitherto come to almost nothing. 


Among the things pressing hardest, and which tend 
to undermine the health and constitutions of the women, 
are the following : 

Lack of Fuel.—Imagine three small sticks of wood 18 in. 
long, or small stony coal enough to fill the well of a 
soup-plate, for daily cooking. The weekly baking be- 
comes almost impossible, and often the meat cannot 


be cooked, and the bread is sodden because under- 
baked. 





* Note the cubic capacity required by the Factory Acts : 
Factory and } mag Act, 1895-— 

I. (1) A factory shall, for the purpose of Section 3 of the 
principal Act, and a workshop shall, for the purpose of the law 
relating to public health, be deemed to be so overcrowded as to 
be dangerous or injurious to the health of the persons employed 
therein, if the number of cubic feet of space in any room therein 
bears to the number of persons employed at once in the room a 
proportion less than two hundred and fifty, or during any period of 
overtime four hundred cubic feet of space to every person. 

[Eb. Speaker.] 

t Mr. Brodrick’s figures of the population were partly for 
May and partly for March. The appended telegram in the 
Times of June 17 describes one of many clearing movements 
that have occurred since. 

General Bruce Hamilton has thoroughly cleared the tract 
of country extending between Bloemfontein, Faure- 
smith, Petrusberg, and Abraham’s Kraal.—[Ep, Speaker. ] 
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In Kimberley charity has supplied the bulk of the 
fuel. In Springfontein mist (dried manure) ekes out 
the scanty ration, and the women.root up a small weed 
to try and heat their clay-built ovens. Oil stoves 
would help if oil in any quantity could be procured. 

Lack of Beds and Mattresses —Only a few have beds or 
mattresses—the great majority lie on the ground. Even 
if each tent had a bed, it would not accommodate more 
than one or two inhabitants of the tent. Meanwhile 
the damp of the ground, the occasional streams of rain 
that run through, the draughty night air coming be- 
neath the flap of the tent, combine to lower the health 
of the children and to kill them off in convalescent 
and delicate stages. 

Lack of Soap.—This necessary was not given in any camp. 
After much urging and requisitioning, a very occasional 
and quite insufficient quantity is now doled out. 

Diet.—The food is monotonous, and does not suit children. 
Some vegetable diet is greatly needed. It presses hard 
when the meat (as often) is magotty and the coffee 
coppery and undrinkable. 

Water.—In Bloemfontein the supply is insufficient, and it 
is also bad. The clothes of thousands have for months 
been washed in a small dam of stagnant water only 
occasionally freshened by rain. It is foul. Many 
other camps need washhouses. 

Overcrowding.—This is very great. Privacy is impossible. 
In some camps two, and even three, sets of people 
occupy one tent, and ten, and even twelve, persons are 
frequently herded together in tents of which the cubic 
capacity is about 500 c.f. In Mafeking and Norval’s 
Pont this trouble is not nearly so bad. ‘ 

Shoes, Clothes, and Blankets.—At first khaki blankets were 
plentiful. Now they are getting scarce, and there is 
much need in various places. The nights are very cold. 

Warm clothes are universally wanted. Those people burnt 
out are, of course, very bare, and have only been re- 
lieved by English, Colonial, and Dutch help. Recent 
importations have been allowed to bring more with 
them of both bedding and clothes. Quite recently the 
Government has provided a little flannelette and dress 
stuff. Shoes are needed everywhere. 

Sanitary Accommodations.—This is very inadequate to the 
number of people. They are separate for men and 
women, but otherwise wholly without privacy, open to 
the sun and the rain. Where properly looked after 
by the authorities all is sweet and clean, but else- 
where, notably Bloemfontein, the effluvia is terrible, 
making it impossible to approach within fifty yards, 
unless with nose and mouth tied up. The effluvia 
reaching one side of the camp makes those tents at 
times unbearable, and has resulted in tonsilitis and 
various throat troubles. The people feel these places 
a terrible degradation. 

Lach camp has now rough but useful little hospitals. Many 
necessaries were lacking in these, which I have 
supplied. ‘The death rate in most of the camps is 
high. In Bloemfontein it is terrible ; 172 deaths had 
occurred up to the date of my leaving. On Sunday, 
April 28, fifteen persons died in that camp. It figures 
out to about 25 per cent. 

The camp life is felt to be purposeless and demoralising. 
Mothers are anxious to get young girls out of such an 
atmosphere if the means were forthcoming to place 
them in bearding schools. 

Education is now provided in a partial way for some of the 
children in some of the camps. Accommodation can- 
not be got for all. ‘This is due to the energy of Mr. 
Sargant, Education Commissioner. ‘There have been 
a few abortive attempts at recreation here and there, 
but most lack heart to enter into them. Something 

. Should be done in this direction. 

Tosum up. There is no doubt that the general discomfort 
could be vastly alleviated by attention to the points 
mentioned, but it should be clearly understood that 
they are suggested only by way of amelioration. ‘The 

main thing is to let them go. The ruin of most is now 





complete, but let all who have friends or means left go. 
Above all one would hope that the good sense, if not 
the mercy, of the English people will cry out against 
the further development of this cruel system which 
falls with such crushing effect upon the old, the weak, 
and the children. May they stay the order to bring in 
more and yet more. Since Old Testament days was 
ever a whole nation carried captive ? 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Having, by the kindness of Lord Milner, been enabled 
to visit various women’s camps, and bring succour to the 
people therein detained, I venture to urge the following 
improvements : 

r. In view of the hardening effect of imprisonment 
upon the hearts and resolution of the women—of the 
imperfect supply of tents or other shelter—of the scarcity 
of food—the difficulty of transport—and the appalling 
effect of camp life upon the life and health of the people, 
and in support also of recent statements made in the House 
of Commons, I urge : 

That all who still can should be at once allowed 
to ga: 

(a) viz., those who, themselves penniless, yet have 
friends and relatives in Cape Colony ; 

(b) Those who have means and could support 
themselves in the Cape Colony, or in towns on the 
line ; 

{c) Those who have houses in towns to which they 
could go; 

(d) ‘Those divided from their children who wish 
to find and rejoin them. 

2. Free passes into towns for all equally wishing to 
find work there. 

3. Equality of treatment whether the men of the 
family are fighting, imprisoned, dead, or surrendered. 

4. In view of the size of the camps, the sickness and 
mortality, a resident minister in every camp, or free access 
to anyone living close by. 

5. That, considering the countless difficulties ahead, 
and the already overcrowded state of the camps, no further 
women and children be brought in. 

6. That considering the mass of the people are women, 
and seeing the success in organisation of the matron at Port 
Elizabeth, a matron, conversant with both languages, be ap- 
pointed in every camp. Many would undertake this volun- 
tarily. I do not consider this so necessary in the case of 
Norval’s Pont. 

7. That, considering the congested state of the line, 
and the great lack of fuel, any new camp formed should be 
in a healthy spot in Cape Colony, nearer supplies and charit- 
able aid. 

8. That, because all the above, and much more, includ- 
ing the economical distribution of clothing, demands much 
careful organisation, detailed work and devoted attention, 
free access should be given to a band of at least six 
accredited representatives of English philanthropic societies, 
who should be provided with permanent passes—have the 
authority of the High Commissioner for their work—be 
absolutely above suspicion, and be responsible to the 
Government, as well as to those they represent, for their 
work. Their mother-wit and womanly resource would set 
right many of the existing ills. 

g. That the doctor’s report on the state of health of 
the children in Bloemfontein Camp be called for and acted 
upon. 

10. That the women whose applications are appended 
be at once allowed to leave. ‘Their health is failing under 
the long strain. All three are good, respectable women. 

By request of the Right Hon. St. John Brodrick these 
recommendations were forwarded to the War Office. 

I would like to add one more recommendation, which I 
consider of great importance, and which was unfortunately 
omitted from those sent to Mr. Brodrick : 

11. That, considering the growing impertinence of the 
Kaffirs, seeing the white women thus humiliated, every 
care shall be taken not to put them in places of authority. 








——— 
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THE FRESH ATTACK ON ANTARCTICA. 


“I confess I feel a little shame that civilised man, living 
on his little planet—a very small globe—should, in this 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, not yet have ex- 
plored the whole of this little area; it seems a reproach 
upon the enterprise, civilisation, and condition of know- 
ledge of the human race. . . We know very well the 
conditions of the North Polar Sea. But as re- 
gards the Antarctic we have everything to learn.” 


S O spake the late Duke of Argyll when he took part in 
w the discussion which followed the reading of Sir 
John Murray’s paper, “ The Renewal of Antarctic Explora- 
tion,” before the Royal Geographical Society. Since then 
four expeditions have returned from the Antarctic. The 
Dundee whalers which Messrs. Bruce and Donald accom- 
panied as scientists were wholly unsuccessful. The same 
might have been said of the Andarctic expedition of 1894, 
had not Mr. Borchgrevink (one of a party) effected a land- 
ing on Cape Adare, thus gaining information which stood 
him in good stead not long afterwards. The Belgica enter- 
prise under de Gerlache was not only practically futile, but 
almost fatal, for the vessel was “ nipped” fast in the ice, 
and a year passed ere she was extricated. But the good 
results of the Newnes-Borchgrevink expedition have given a 
fillip to explorers—it wintered at Cape Adare, made valuable 
observations of the climatic conditions, and reached a 
“farthest south,” 78 deg. 50 min. More: members of 
all these ventures have narrated their experiences in 
various magazines and books; Dr. Karl Fricker has re- 
counted the entire history of the Antarctic in a lucid and 
fascinating volume; and thus a pretty general interest in 
the whole matter has been excited. To crown all, no 
less than four new expeditions are in course of pre- 
paration. “ Civilised man” is at last aroused to a sense 
of his responsibility in the matter of geographical re- 
search in the Antarctic; and even the more exacting 
members of the Society must now be very well satisfied. 
True, three of the expeditions still lack funds. The British 
National, which most nearly concerns us, requires £15,000 
for a second vessel to send out with succour after the first 
winter ; but doubtless this sum will be speedily forthcoming 
when its need is more widely known. 

The question is: Is it worth while spending money on 
such an object? What advantages will accrue from a wider 
knowledge of Antarctic conditions? Sir J. Murray is per- 
fectly honest about the matter. The commercial advan- 
tages would be apparently almost nil—there is even no 
reliable evidence ot paying fisheries. But the scientific ad- 
vantages would be great. “ Without an examination and a 
survey of the magnetic properties of the Antarctic Regions,” 
says Professor Neumayer, “it is utterly hopeless to strive, 
with prospects of success, at the advancement of the theory 
of the earth’s magnetism.” To carry on the sounding and 
dredging work of the Challenger, the observations of ocean 
currents, and the study of ocean temperature, would alone 
certainly be productive of valuable results. Our knowledge 
of the climatic conditions of this waste is practically 
infinitesimal; and the same may be said of the geology 
and the biology. Then there is the continent theory 
to prove or disprove. The idea of a Terra Australis 
originated on the return to France of de Gonne- 
ville with his dusky captive; Kerguelen and others 
strengthened it; Captain Cook thought ie had killed it. 
Wilkes mapped out a great portion of this continent ; 
but Ross and Sir George Nares sailed over territory so 
charted. Sir J. Murray has used the land discoveries as 
the bases of a continental outline ; Dr. Nansen is of opinion 
that they are islands belonging to various groups lying round 
the Pole. As regards the Antarctic, we have, in all truth, 
“everything to learn”; to be brief, persistent exploration 
must result in discoveries that “will,” says Professor J. 
Thoulet, “be bound to conduce to the formulation of 
natural laws—the final aim of science.” Here, then, is a 
solid reason why the necessary funds should be raised—a 


reason entirely free from considerations of trade benefits, 
an incentive which consists solely of a desire to acquire 
knowledge for knowledge sake. And it is refreshing in 
these trade-following-the-flag days to bear in mind that no 
less than four vessels, of different nationalities, are about to 
start on dangerous enterprises prompted by this incentive 
alone. 

The expeditions to start are the British National, the 
German Imperial, the Scottish, and the Swedish. The 
last is under the command of Mr. Otto Nordenskiold ; 
and it will work in the archipelago into the midst of which 
Dirk Gerritz and his companions were tempest-blown in 
1599. It is a very promising field of operations, for it is 
fairly well mapped, and there is the experience of former 
visitors to go upon. ‘The Scottish expedition will give Mr. 
W. S. Bruce, as leader, an opportunity of renewing, his ac- 
quaintance with the South. Its sphere of investigation is to 
be the Weddell Sea, of which very little is known. Captain 
Weddell, in 1823, “found the sea open,” and pushed 
south in search of seals. He attained a “farthest 
south,” 74 deg. 15 min.; then took advantage of 
a favourable breeze to return north, although the 
sea at that point was still perfectly free from _ ice. 
This is a large area for Mr. Bruce to examine, and we 
lope that on his return his chart will not be blank, as it 
practically is now. But it must be remembered that 
Weddell’s achievement was purely the result of accident : 
Mr. Bruce may find the sea open, or he may not. ‘The 
German Imperial expedition is under the well-known Pro- 
fessor Erich von Drygalski, who is acquainted with Arctic 
conditions. It will make its headquarters at Kerguelen 
Island, where magnetic and meteorological observations 
will be made for one year. It is to devote its attention to the 
area south of the Indian Ocean. Professor Drygalski also 
purposes establishing a scientific station on Antarctic land. 
He will attempt to reach the magnetic pole in Victoria Land, 
and afterwards to sail behind Kemp and Enderby Lands. 
Should he be successful in the latter endeavour one part of 
Sir John Murray’s continental outline will be destroyed. ‘The 
programme is a large one, and if but one half of it is carried 
out the Professor should be satisfied. Unquestionably, he 
has a most heavy task before him—probably more difficult 
than that assigned to the other expeditions. ‘The commander 
of the British expeditionary vessel is Lieutenant R. I*. Scott, 
R.N., formerly of the Majestic, a young man who has seen 
considerable service in many quarters of the globe, and a 
keen scientist. Dr. J. W. Gregory was appointed leader 
of the scientific staff, but a misunderstanding with regard 
to his position relative to that of the commander has un- 
happily brought about his resignation. The Discovery, the 
vessel at the disposal of the expedition, is a model of what 
such a ship should be ; her equipment is on a most elaborate 
scale, and includes a captive balloon, Marconi wireless tele- 
graphy apparatus, and Rontgen ray appliances. ‘This ex- 
pedition will establish a station on Victoria Land, unfortu- 
nately, it seems, only “if the interests of geographical 
exploration do not thereby suffer”: thence will operate 
in the district south of New Zealand and Australia, the dis- 
trict which up to the present has proved most vulnerabiz to 
the attacks of explorers. If previous experience go for any- 
thing the results of this venture should be of vast import- 
ance. It will have ample opportunity for thorough yeo- 
logical investigations. It may succeed in penetrating deeply 
into the interior ; and a minute examination of the ice barrier 
east of Mounts Erebus and Terror will probably be a means 
of continuing the coast-line which breaks off abruptly near 
the Parry Mountains. Of course, prior discoveries may 
after all prove a false augury of further success; but the 
recent achievement of Borchgrevink in this quarter is cis- 
tinctly hopeful. 

Unless very extraordinary conditions prevail, this com- 
bined attack on the south polar regions is bound to reap a 
large measure of success. It is an attack the like of which 
has never before been directed against the Antarctic—an 
attack planned and conducted by eminent authorities, with 
at least two vessels specially constructed for their work, 
and with equipments almost as perfect as science can make 
them. 
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THE THEATRE. 


REJAN E—SADA YACCO—THE STAGE SOCIETY— 
“THE LYONS MAIL.” 


HERE have appeared at the Coronet and Criterion 
Theatres this week two artists who are brilliant 
exponents in two different degrees of a method which is 
almost foreign to the habit of English actors. With us 
the chief successes are made by characterisation, by 
humour, by aptly illustrating or forcibly maintaining the 
dramatic situation, and although in serious work we find 
fault with some of our finest actors for being most 
obviously themselves in every part, yet they are so because 
they are at their best when they so far lose themselves as 
to forget to be always consciously imitating. We are in- 
dividualists in acting. In comedy it is the individualism of 
the performer's humorous invention growing upon the 
skeleton of his part ; in serious acting it is the individualism 
of the performer exhibiting his own personality by 
letting himself go with his emotional conception. We have 
very few exponents—Mr. Charles Wyndham is perhaps 
the only one—of that artistic method by which the effects 
are attempted not by ingenuity in comedy or by inspiration 
in tragedy, but by a faithful imitation of the little things 
which go to make up the impression of actuality. Our 
acting is best, either in comedy or tragedy, when it is in the 
one case a commentary upon life, in the other an idealisa- 
tion of it; when it is, in fact, most remote from actuality. 
French acting is best when it is nearest to it. Our acting 
is best when it appears to be most unconscious. The 
essence of the finest French acting is to be always conscious. 
Few would take the rigid convention of their classical 
tradition as its finest, none as its most typical expression. 
The passion cr pathos of a Sarah Bernhardt, the comic 
pose or rhetorical excellence of a Coquelin, though they are 
perhaps the most brilliant, are not the most representative 
things in French dramatic art. Réjane, always in conscious 
relations with her audience, giving pleasure by the exactness 
of her reprcduction of gestures, movements, tones of voice 
which we know and recognise as going to make up our 
familiar outlook upon life—it is she who is the queen in a 
method of which every French actor is more or less of a 
competent student, and of which, perhaps, a French audi- 
ence alone can appreciate the delicate nicety. She shows 
us expressions of voice and movement of which we have 
long been half consciously spectators in life, and about 
which we wonder, as we see her, why they had never yet 
been transferred into the actor’s art. And she does not 
adopt them from life to subdue them to the needs of a 
convention. It is part of the great pleasure which she 
gives that her transcript is so faithful as to make it appear 





that she has no obvious convention at all. It is the 
triumph of the art of imitation. 
This is its glory, and it suggests its limits. If the art 


has no convention to obtrude, it has also no convention to 
unify. Eleanora Duse is an actress of a wonderful natural- 
ness, interpreting familiar things in her art with a sort of 
loving care. But that she subjects them to the refining of a 
poetical convention no one can doubt. And as an artist 
she is, therefore, capable of the most sublime effects. What 
gives us pleasure in her acting is not to recognise that the 
familiar things of life are accurately reproduced, but that 
they are subdued to the needs of the greater con- 
ception. It is not merely, although it is of course partly, 
a matter of selecting some things and neglecting others. It 
is a matter of adapting them. Now, with Réjane it is the 
accuracy which is the pleasure. She is an artist of imita- 
tion, and there is, therfore, a higher plane to which Duse 
can aspire, and where she can triumph, but which to Réjane 
1s inaccessible. Sada Yacco, the Japanese, is also an 
artist of imitation. She differs, indeed, widely from 


Réjane, but it is a difference of degree and not of kind. 
Here the difference is entirely a matter of selection, and 
if one can judge of such a matter at all where the art is 
expressed in a different civilisation from our own, Sada 


Yacco is a less great artist than Réjane, not so much 
because she is wanting in skill—she is brilliantly clever 
and sometimes wonderfully pathetic—but because she 
imitates things in life which are sometimes not worth 
imitating and sometimes needlessly disagreeable, with no 
coherent artistic purpose. In regarding the ,Japanese 
acting—if it is to be considered sympathetically at all—- 
it must be granted that the form is extraordinarily primitive 
to a Western mind. The acrobatically comic and the 
animally tragic are mixed together in what appears to be 
an absolutely purposeless confusion, and one follows the 
other with a very disillusioning rapidity. In this kaleido- 
scope one has to pick out individual scenes of realism and 
consider them separately. But even with this concession 
we find that the trivial incidents of tragic situations are 
reproduced with a fearless exactitude which is rather 
horrible. The thing is horrible because it is done with 
an absence of proportion which seems to imply an entire 
lack of the sense of the finer elements in the tragedy. It 
has been questioned whether Madame Réjane’s exhibition 
of the physical exhaustion and inarticulate animal cries 
at the end of her passionate appeal in the fourth act of 
Sapho is not too unpleasant to be a legitimate artistic 
effect. But the Japanese actors do far worse things than 
this. ‘To have a story of love and suicide end with the 
convulsions of a woman’s body as she is being killed, 
and the physical cowardice of a man trying to drive the 
knife into himself shows a glimpse of that appalling callous- 
ness which we touch when we forsake the merely graceful 
in Japanese art. In spite of her naturalness, in spite of 
her rather dog-like pathos, in spite of the great cleverness 
of observation with which she does everything, we have 
this sense throughout in watching Sada Yacco. The skill of 
her imitation is not at fault. It is her choice of things 
to imitate. 

Sada Yacco, however, should be seen. Not only is 
her acting a brilliant achievement, but her dancing is a 
wonderful exhibition of grace and artistic mastery. The 
acting of this company is a sort of mixture of East and 
West—from the Japanese point of view, entirely uncon- 
ventional. ‘The dancing follows the rules of a tradition as 
strict as in every other in their arts. Without, of course, 
appreciating its beauties of technical skill or of symbolism, 
one can admire its wonderful curves and poses, and one 
can recognise that in her exposition of it Sada Yacco is 
a mistress of the art of movement. 

For this and for the colours of the magic-lantern 
effects in Loie Fuller’s shadow-dance—which are sand- 
wiched into the middle of the Japanese performance—it 
is well worth while to go to the Criterion, even if the 
evening’s entertainment did not also afford an exhibition 
of some very remarkable acting by Sada Yacco and her 
husband, Otojiro Kawakami. 

The play in which Madame Réjane appeared at 
the Coronet on Monday was Alphonse Daudet’s Sapho. 
The actress was probably at her best in the petulance of 
the quarrel at the end of the third act, although she 
took the house by storm in the later scene mentioned 
above. She appeared to me to be at her best in this quarrel 
because, although the latter scene was more theatrically 
effective, she had more opportunity in the earlier for 
those sudden gestures and movements—in fact, for the 
whole of the minute details with which she gains her 
triumphant effect of reality. It was not so much a suc- 
cess of characterisation. The réle of the tawdry courtesan 
scarcely suits her dainty manner, although the face can 
assume something of an appearance of depravity and 
exhaustion which helps the illusion. It was a success of 
transferring to the theatre the minutiae of emotion in 
actual life. 

The Stage Society produced on Monday a rather 
vaguely symbolic play in one act, Ze Unseen Helmsman, 
by Miss Laurence Alma-T'adema, and a farce (called a 
comedy) in three acts, Windmills, by Mr. W. Kingsley 
Tarpey. Miss Tadema’s play can hardly be called dra- 
matic, but it contained some suggestions—they were 
scarcely more than suggestions—of an obviously sincere 
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but rather indefinite poetic intention. Wéinxdmills was 
amusing in a very ingenuous way; a way, however, which 
seemed very much to the taste of the really very ingenuous 
audience of this very literary society. 

The Lyons Mail reappeared at the Lyceum on 
Wednesday, and will be given only twice in the series of 
revivals. Sir Henry Irving’s double impersonation in this 
melodrama, especially his wonderful pathos as the unjustly 
accused Lesurques, deserves to be seen more often. It 
is among the three or four of his finest performances. 

y. <. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


“* URPRISE is expressed in some quarters that the pro- 
nounced ease in money rates has not had any per- 
ceptible effect in stimulating business generally or dealings 
on the Stock Exchange. On the contrary, the markets have 
become more inactive, and with only a few exceptions prices 
have drooped. The abundance of money, however wel- 
come in itself to traders and manufacturers, is, as usual, 
only an indication and result of inactivity. Brisk trade and 
speculation keep money in demand, and the plethora from 
which Lombard Street is now suffering affords conclusive 
proof that the stimulus of the war upon production has spent 
itself, and that the inevitable reaction has set in. It may 
still be hoped in the face of repeated disappointments that 
hostilities will not be much longer continued. With a re- 
turn of peace sounder commercial conditions would be 
speedily re-established. It would still seem probable that 
investment securities will be among the first to recover in 
value. The volume of first-class home investments has it is 
true been largely augmented by constant Government bor- 
rowings ; but on the other hand, the issue of other securi- 
ties has within the past two years been correspondingly 
reduced, while the aggregate of the national savings and 
profits can hardly have been diminished. With the esta- 
blishment of lower rates for the use of money, gilt-edged 
stocks must, according to all precedent, advance in value, 
and, so far as Consols are concerned, a recovery has already 
been established from the lowest point touched. 

In the Home Railway market traffics continue somewhat 
disappointing, and have checked the recovery which set in 
when the second reduction of the Bank rate was announced. 
The buying on that occasion seemed to be mostly for the 
purpose of closing speculative sales. Investment business 
will doubtless not be resumed to any large extent until after 
the summer dividend announcements are made. There has 
been some renewed talk about supposed plans of the 
South-Eastern Company for overcoming the difficulty of 
working the traffic into and out of Cannon-street. Reports 
of adoption of an electric mono-rail service between that 
station and London Bridge have been formally denied on 
behalf of the directors; but the solution in question 
is at_ least a feasible one, and companies having 
termini in London have been discussing methods of this 
kind for handling the ever-increasing suburban travel. Tun- 
nelling beneath the existing lines would be a much cheaper 
plan for the separation of local and through services than 
further widening of the surface lines; and an extension of 
the Central London “ Tube” from Liverpool-street eastward 
1s one of the possibilities of the near future. Crowded 
traffic with frequent stoppages can be handled much more 
expeditiously by electric traction, and by its adoption for 
short distance journeys the railway companies may fore- 
stall the growing tramway competition, whether under 
municipal auspices or private enterprise. The existing 


lines would thus be freed for rapid through trains and for 
goods transport. A successful installation of electricity 
on the Metropolitan District line by the American com- 
bination which has undertaken the work would give a 
great stimulus to plans of this character, as solving the 


difficulty of joint operations of the two systems of traction. 
The New York Central, it may be added, is credited with 
the intention of dispensing with steam-locomotives on 
Manhattan Island, where its terminus is situated, the inten- 
tion being to use electricity to and from the Harlem River, 
and thus avoid smoke in the tunnels and near dwelling- 
houses. So far as the special difficulties of the South- 
{astern Company are concerned, any additional communica- 
tion between Cannon-street and London Bridge would have 
to be overhead, and a light electrical service at frequent 
intervals would permit of the discontinuance of many trains 
which now interfere with the through travel from the 
proper terminus at Charing Cross. Discussions of this 
character have no doubt formed the basis of rumours as 
to further large capital outlays by some of the companies, 
which have been freely used of late to depress the prices 
of stocks. 

The American market has become of late so habituated 
to a forcing diet of “combination” and “ amalgamation ” 
rumours that their suspension, if only for a few days, 
brings about a condition of weakness and collapse. A 
check to operations of this kind may well be caused by 
the high level of prices now attained. ‘To take as an instance, 
the last reported “deal” in Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul shares, supposed to be controlled by Union Pacific 
interests. ‘The shares in question stand at about double 
the price of a year or so since, and their purchase at the 
present level may well give pause to the strongest Trans- 
atlantic syndicate. Harmony is the order of the day at 
present; but a return of bad times and a scrambie for 
available traffic would be very trying to the alliances now 
daily discussed. Harvest estimates form another strong 
“bull” point in the American market; but we are accus- 
tomed every year at this season to hear of “ record” crops, 
and some discount is always necessary on the subject. With 
all these reservations American stocks show on the whole 
remarkable strength, and the great profits secured from 
them of late by speculators and investors keep them in the 
position of prime favourites on the Stock Exchange. 

The Vickers Maxim Company has sprung a very 
agreeable surprise on its proprietors by the announcement 
of a bonus issue of one new share to every two now held, 
thus in effect distributing the accumulated reserve of about 
a million sterling of net revenue invested in extension of 
the works. The company, it is understood, has in hand 
Government orders sufficient to keep it employed for some 
years to come, so that the addition to capital seems fully 
justified. Negotiations are still in progress for the absorp- 
tion of the Cramp shipbuilding works in the United States ; 
but these will not be taken over without the acquisition of 
steel works on the other side of the Atlantic, so that opera- 
tions there may be free from the control of, or interference 
by, the Steel Trust. It is surmised that the new share 
issue has been made so that the reserve fund may be 
properly represented in any rearrangement of capital neces- 
sitated. 

ly. R. McD. 





HARVEST. 


NAKED people in captivity ; 
A land where Desolation hath her throne ; 
The wrath that is, the rage that is to be: 


Our fruits, whereby we are known. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 
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REVIEWS. 


PEACE OR WAR ? 


PEACE OR WAR 1N Souti Arrica. By A. M. S. Methuen. 
London: Methuen and Co. 


Ir is difficult to praise this little book toohighly. Not 
the least of its merits is its smallness. Within the 
space of what is hardly more than a pamphlet Mr. 
Methuen has given a review of the South African ques- 
tion, starting from the British occupation of the Cape 
down to the events of the last few weeks, which for 
moderation of tone, accuracy of statement, and politi- 
cal insight could not be bettered. 

He begins by giving an almost startling pic- 
ture of the similarity between the condition and 


feeling of the nation which in 1775 led Great 
Britain into war with her American colonies and 
those which led her in 1899 into war with the 


Dutch of South Africa. The American colonists were 
akin to the Dutch in character, religion, and political 
traditions. The British Imperialists of 1775 were, in 
their ignorance of and their want of sympathy with 
colonial sentiment, akin to the Imperialists of 1895, who 
prepared, applauded, and condoned the Rhodes-Jame- 
son Raid. There was the same fatal contempt for the 
foe, the same misrepresentation to the country of the 
facts of the campaign, the same snatching by a sudden 
dissolution of Parliament of a popular approval of the 
war, the same insistence upon unconditional submis- 
sion, the same belated offer of inadequate terms, and 
the same recurrence to a policy of barbarous severity. 
Is the final act in the two tragedies to be the same? Only 
time can say. No doubt there are differences as well 
as similarities in the two cases. The Americans had a 
population of two millions, instead of only 200,000 
like the Boers, but they were hopelessly divided, 
nearly half of them being ‘‘ loyalist.’ The Dutch 
also were divided before the war, a great majority of 
the Cape and Free State Dutch being friendly to Eng- 
land. But they are now solid. It has been the most 
fatal of all the fatal achievements of Sir A. Milner to 
consolidate the whole Dutch race into ‘‘ panoplied 
hatred” against this country. 

Mr. Methuen deals briefly but graphically with the 
salient events in South Africa prior to 1896, the date 
of the Rhodes-Jameson Raid, that momentous land- 
mark in the history of the relations between British 
and Dutch. He dismisses the Parliamentary inquiry 
into that great international crime with the pregnant 
comment : 


“Tt was felt by everyone that the facts o1 supreme im- 
portance were hidden from sight, and dissatisfaction was 
increased when Mr. Chamberlain, who had concurred in the 
condemnation of Mr. Rhodes’s treachery, rose in the House 
of Commons to deliver an eulogy on that gentleman which 
was inconsistent with the verdict of the Committee.” 


The result of the Raid was, on the Dutch side, the 
arming of the hitherto unarmed Transvaal and the 
conclusion of a defensive alliance between that Republic 
and its neighbour in the Orange Free State. The 
move on the British side was the revival hy Mr. 
Chamberlain of a claim to suzerainty over the 
Transvaal which had been deliberately abandoned 
by a Government of which he himself was a 
member more than thirteen years before. Not 
only that, but the two succeeding Governments, 
the Tory Government of Lord Salisbury through Mr. 
W. H. Smith, and the Liberal Government of 


Mr. Gladstone, through the Under-Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, had _ publicly recognised the 
abandonment of this claim. 


Mr. Methuen very justly 


attributes to its revival by Mr. Chamberlain the critical 
relations between the Boers and ourselves which ended 
in war. He prints the draft treaty in which Lord 
Derby on the part of Great Britain struck out with his 
own hand all reference to a suzerainty, and he quotes 
Sir E. Clarke’s stern criticism upon Mr. Chamberlain’s 
conduct in this matter : 


“For any British Minister since 1884 to assert that we 
have a suzerainty over the Transvaal is not only a state- 
ment made in defiance of fact, but a breach of national 
faith.” 

Nevertheless, the nation in 1899 was in a mood to 
back this preposterous claim, and intoxicated by pros- 
perity, and misled as to facts, to crush the few 
thousand farmers who manfully repudiated it. The 
nation was largely in the hands of a Press inspired 
from one source, and that Rhodesian. Need more be 
said? The principal papers in Johannesburg, Kim- 
berley, and Cape Town were in the hands of financial 
magnates bitterly hostile to the Boers. Several of the 
Tory and Imperialist-Liberal journals in London derived 
their information and their policy from the same pure 
source. The British public was drugged for months 
with the wildest stories about the vital problems of the 
South African question which, although time aiready 
has shown them to be false, were then greedily swal- 
lowed, 


Illic Credulitas, tllic temerarius Error. 


These were reinforced by those carefully-composed 
pieces of advocacy called by courtesy ‘‘ despatches,” 
in which, from May 4 onwards, the able ex-journalist 
who was High Commissioner of South Africa, wound 
up the country to war. They culminated in that tele- 
graphic appeal for immediate hostilities which he made 
to the British Government on August 31 : 


“The purport of all representations to me is to urge 
prompt and decided action. . British South Africa is 
prepared for extreme measures. ° It is prolongation 
of negotiations, endless and undecisive, that is dreaded.” 


Mr. Methuen has recalled Mr. Chamberlain’s 
mournful reflection that he could not claim the war ‘‘ as 
a feather in his cap,” and it must be admitted that the 
author of this cablegram is entitled to the distinction 
which neither the intrigues of Mr. Chamberlain nor the 
blunt representations of Lord Wolseley had managed 
to achieve. 

In a highly suggestive chapter on the ‘‘Campaign,” 
Mr. Methuen depicts the three stages of the war—first, 
the period of British reverses, including Stormberg, 
Magersfontein, and Colenso ; then the apparently suc- 
cessful advance under Lord Roberts, ending with the 
entry to Pretoria ; then the subsequent retrogression, 
with its added horrors of farm-burning, women 
and children hunting, and systematic desolation, 
when, as in the days of Tacitus, Empire came to mean 
raperc, auferre, trucidare. Mr. Methuen puts before 
his readers two maps, of which the mute eloquence is 
more effective than volumes of writing. The first 
shows how much of the war area was in actual occu- 
pation of the British in September of last year, and the 
other how little of it still remains so at the present 
time. At the first period large portions of the Free 
State, a considerable portion of the Transvaal, and the 
whole of our colonies were British. At present little 
of either of the Republican territories, except the lines 
of communication, are in our hands; while in the 
middle of the Cape Colony and in a portion of Natal 
Boer forces live, march, and fight at will. Mr, 
Methuen’s maps bring home indeed Sir A. Milner’s 
reluctant admission, ‘‘It is no use denying that the 
last half year has been one of retrogression.” The 
magnitude of the financial toll which we pay for this 
result of eighteen months’ ‘‘ crushing of Africander- 
dom ” may be gathered from the fact that it is already 
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more than double the cost of either the Crimean or 
the American War, though the latter lasted upwards 
of seven years. Assuming that the war lasts another 
year, Mr. Methuen, founding his figures upon the 
previous rate of expenditure, estimates that the Cham- 
berlain-Milner policy will take £249,000,000 from the 
British taxpayer in some form or another. The loss of 
life, by battle and disease, he puts at 120 a week at 
least, z.e., 6,000 a year, a number which the most 
recent casualty list suggests as much under the mark. 

Mr. Methuen has collected some valuable testi- 
mony as to the real character of the men in order to 
kill whom so many of our gallant fellow-countrymen are 
being sent day after day to their deaths. Writers of such 
popular repute as Mr. Conan Doyle, men who have 
fought, like General Porter, Mr. Erskine Childers, 
Captain Casson, and Colonel Stonham, and who have 
spoken out in the Press, are all quoted. There is also 
the evidence of a Queensland officer, not hitherto pub- 
lished in England, Major Spencer Browne, who wrote 
in the Brisbane Courter : 

“T never want to meet kinder, more hospitable, and more 
comfortable people. True, some of them are poor and 
ignorant, but the ey run of them live comfortably, rear 
their families well and with fair education. TZhey are the 
reverse of what we have been taught to consider them, It will 


be a happy day for Australia when our pastoral country is 
settled by as fine a class of people.” 


Side by side with the frank recognition of Boer 
merits given by those who have fought against them 
Mr. Methuen has placed some of the gems of jour- 
nalistic abuse which the writers in great London papers, 
sitting safe in Fleet-street or Printing House-square, 
have not been ashamed to pour out upon our tiny but 
heroic foe. A paper of the highest position described 
the Boers as ‘‘ brigands,” ‘‘ dacoits,” ‘‘ marauders,” 
‘‘ruffians,” ‘‘banditti,” ‘‘mobs of desperadoes,” 
‘‘ squads of caterans.” Another stigmatised General 
Cronje and his men as ‘‘ cowardly,” ‘‘ shuffling,” 
‘* unpatriotic,” * cruel,” ‘‘ greedy,” ‘‘cheating,” ‘‘mis- 
shapen,” ‘‘treacherous,” and ‘‘brutal.” It is to be 
regretted that the names of the papers and editors 
who published such stuff have been withheld by Mr. 
Methuen. 

In his review of Sir A. Milner, Mr. Methuen draws 
an interesting analogy between him and George 
Grenville, both well-meaning and industrious, with 
keen intellects, winning manners, and patriotic inten- 
tions; but both utterly destitute of the sympathy, the 
imagination, and the unerring instinct which should 
teach them that above all things a Governor should 
not become a partisan. If Sir A. Milner’s view of the 
situation had been as right as it has turned out to be 
wrong, still such acts as his ostentatious patronage of 
South African League officials, and of unfrocked Dutch 
parsons, and his attacks upon the King’s Dutch sub- 
jects written for publication, must have rendered him 
unfit for the high post which he holds, and made him, 
as he is now acknowledged to be, one of the causes of 
the prolongation of the war, and a centre of bitter 
contention, instead ef conciliation, between the British 
and Dutch races. 

The Dutch conspiracy theory, by which it was 
thought necessary to bolster up Sir A. Milner’s 
disastrous policy, is thus incisively exposed by Mr. 
Methuen : 

“A charge of such tremendous import needs to be sup- 
ported by convincing evidence. Of such evidence there is 
no sign. . . . Of documentary proof, or of relevant testi- 
mony there is not a shred. . . Thetheory has received 
a very simple test. After the three reverses of Stormberg, 
Magersfontein, and Colenso, the English troops were abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the Boers and their Dutch sym- 
pathisers. Ifthe Dutch in the colony had risen, the position 
of our armies would have been precarious in the extreme, 
and in a few months the Dutch could have swept the whole 
colony from end to end. But with the exception of a few 
hundred rebels on the frontier, and in spite of the strong 
sympathy which blood brings, the Dutch remained passive 
and peaceful.” 


Mr. Methuen’s book would not be complete with- 
out a scheme of settlement for the future, and he has 
naturally not omitted to give one. He proposes a 
general amnesty, the inclusion of the two Republics in 
a South African Federation, each retaining its local 
legislature, the withdrawal from them of the conduct 
of foreign relations, the constitutional regulation of the 
franchise, and the distribution of a fund raised by a 
British loan to repair the damage of the war, the fund 
to be distributed by a body consisting of Boers, British, 
and colonists, the loan to be recognised as part of the 
common debt of the Federated States. The system of 
education, the treatment of natives, and the use of the 
Englishand Dutch languageare to be uniformthroughout 
SouthAfrica. The British Government is to be entitled to 
keep a specified force in the country to maintain order. 
There is much that is sound in these suggestions, but, 
as their author sees, they imply, what we cannot as yet 
rely on, the consent of the Cape Colony and Natal to 
accept such a federation, and what is still less to be 
counted on, the readiness of the Boers to forego their 
flag, their elective chief rulers, and their precious 
rights of nationality. The truth is that all suggestions 
from here must be unsatisfactory owing to the Govern- 
ment’s keeping the country in the dark as to the real 
situation of the Boers in the field, and their real feelings 
in regard to the terms of peace. It is not rash, how- 
ever, to predict that the Boers are unlikely to accede 
to any terms less liberal than those suggested by Mr. 
Methuen. Indeed, even those Mr. Methuen hardly 
expects them to accept : 

“If England were held by a German army, tace to face 
with the threat of lost freedom, would Englishmen shrink 
from a struggle to the death? Would they consent to 
negotiate with their German victors terms which would 
leave them German citizens, even though such citizenship 
might bring with it the improved methods of German 
bureaucracy? Would Englishmen for all the privileges of 
German civilisation consent to be ruled by German officials, 
to be held in check by German sergeants, to pay taxes for 
the maintenance of a German army ? ” 

As Mr. Methuen truly says : 


“To ask those questions is to answer them. We have 
had enough of violence. Let us turn to the gracious 
qualities by which we are great, mercy and generosity and 
reason, and the vigorous common sense that has kept 
England alive these many centuries.” 

In other words, let us be content with what we 
originally demanded, a fair franchise ensuring a reformed 
system of government for our subjects in the Transvaal, 
and the abolition of armaments which tend to disturb 
public tranquillity in South Africa. 





THE PROBLEMS OF LIBERALISM. 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE: Discussions of Problems ot 
Modern City Life in England, with an Essay on Imperialism. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1901. 7s. 6d. 


THERE are many things one would like to say concerning 
this able and interesting series of essays which must be left 
unsaid because of the great diversity and perplexity of the 
problems with which it deals. Perhaps the criticism which 
is most pertinent to it is that it amounts to a statement 
not so much of the essential work of Liberalism in the future 
as of the minor implications of the problems with which 
it has to deal. These essays are, in short, the work of 
students, who have generally approached their task from the 
point of view of the young Liberal. I say young Liberal 
because it is clear that the authors do not in the main con- 
sider themselves bound by more familiar and traditional 
Liberal ways of thought.. Messrs. Buxton and Hoare, for 
example, who deal with temperance reform in an 
essay remarkable for its acute analysis of the drinking 
habits. in England, except prohibition from their 
list of possible remedies, and do not, I gather, speak 
with special hopefulness of the device of Local Option, 
within which I am still convinced lies the possibility 
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cf such varied dealing with the drink question as municipal 
ownership and management, licensing reform, and for the 
country districts, even the experiment of Local Veto, imply. 
I make the same criticism in the main of the essay by Mr. 
Head on the “ Church and the People,” which inclines not 
to the old out-and-out remedy of disestablishment and disen- 
dowment, based, as we must always remember, on the essen- 
tial principle that the State can only corrupt the Church by 
having anything to do with it, but to a highly ingenious 
plan of semi-establishment, with a Synod at the head, and a 
lay diaconate somewhere in the middle of it. A Synod I 
cenfess is not to me a word of power, and for the moment 
it is rather unpleasantly associated in the Christian world 
with such doings as the ex-communication of Count Tolstoy. 
However, I should be the last to blame the young Liberal 
for aiming at new views of old questions. So far, indeed, as 
much of the critical work of these essays is concerned— 
that, namely, which has to do with the multitudinous pro- 
blems involved in the increasing dominance of urban, as 
against rural, life—it is clear that much investigation has to 
be done before we can reach a period of safe generalisation 
and of sound legislative action. But I confess I am a 
little surprised to find how very moderate and statesmanlike 
your young Liberal can be. Clearly the revolutionary 
influence of earlier movements, such as the Fabian Society, 
has largely passed away. Indeed, the modern tendency to 
enlarge on the complexity of life does seem to discourage 
at once the large grouping of facts and the application of 
general principles to them. We have to deal with what 
Mr. Trevelyan in his picturesque way calls “ Titan forces,” 
whose power arises from the way in which their movement 
escapes what, to our feeble eyes, seem the only possible 
remedial agency—the efforts, in an indifferent or hostile 
society, of a few individuals of energy and goodwill. 
While, however, this absorption of our essayists in 
the details of social problems somewhat detracts from 
the general interest of their work, many of their conciu- 
sions seem to be at once sound and progressive. For 
example, Mr. Lawrence’s inquiries on the Housing pro- 
blem have led inevitably to the only possible conclusion— 
viz., the large extension of public and municipal action. In 
this case the old Liberal remedy of proceeding either by 
way of individual ownership or by the joint voluntary effort 
ot building societies is clearly out of date. In the same 
way I have nothing but praise for Mr. P. W. Wilson’s 
excellent analysis of the distribution of industry and of all 
the community suffers from its inadequate control of vital 
services like our railways and canals. What really strikes 
one is that in all these matters the English nation suffers 
because it is slower than most of its rivals in setting public 
and general interests before private and sectional ones. 
America, for example, though her railways are largely in 
the hands of associated corporations, does not subordinate 
the merchants’ and the travellers’ interests to those of the 
shareholder so completely as do the railway companies of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Both Germany and France 
have aroused themselves to the great importance of the 
canal system, while we in Great Britain have allowed it to 
slip into the interested hands of our railway companies. 
Even little Ireland, taking a lesson from Denmark, has 
within the last few years largely revolutionised her system 
of butter-making. What is true of the many industrial 
developments with which the Essays deal is true also of 
the moral question involved in the relations between the 
Church and the people. It is here, indeed, that I am 
especially sensible of a certain timidity of feeling, 
which, with an exception which I shall presently 
notice, strikes me as the principal defect of these essays. 
“We demand more settlements, more churches,” says 
one of the essay writers, speaking of a tendency to enlarge 
the material activities of the Church. Personally I do 
not demand either, for I was never in a “ settlement,” 
and I have long abstained from the ministrations of 
Canon Knox Little and Mr. Hugh Price-Hughes. But 
even if my effective demand, as the economists say, were 
greater than it is, it would certainly not be in the direction 
of calling for a Church whose strength, in the language of 





Mr. Head, is “ its close relation to the spirit of the times 
and its proclamation of the eternal truth in the terms of 
dominant thought.” Surely here is an entire miscalcula- 
tion of the need which men always feel for some constant 
expression of their deepest instincts, their most pathetic 
aspiration. A Church whose last word is merely refined 
Opportunism is precisely the Church we have to-day— 
save, perhaps, that refinement is not especially charac- 
teristic of it. So long, indeed, as there is any association, 
direct or indirect, between the State—i.e., the dominant 
power—and the Church—which occupies the sphere of 
pure idealism—you will, I am convinced, get a body which, 
in Mr. Head’s phrase, “tries to express eternal truth in 
the terms of dominant thought,” and will thereby succeed 
both in suppressing truth and in vulgarising thought. 

On one subject, however, this volume of Liberal essays 
leaves nothing to be desired, and that is in its statement of 
the relations of Imperialism to the essential ideas and 
work of the Liberal Party. It always seems to me that 
there is one consideration which stamps Imperialism as 
anti-Liberalism, and that is, that it completely divorces this 
country from the general stream of cosmopolitan tendency 
in which the hope of the future lies. The idea is excel- 
lently expressed by Mr. Gooch in the passage which follows : 

“Though the number of those who have learned their 
political faith in the school of Fox and Canning and Glad- 
stone does not constitute a majority in our own or perhaps 
any country, they, nevertheless, gather strength trom the 
fact that while the Chamberlains and Déroulédes of every 
land necessarily contradict each other, we plead for the 
same cause and uphold the authority of the same tribunal— 
the voice not of a class nor even a nation, but of the civilised 
world. The Jingoes, the Chauvinists, the German colonials, 
the Panslavists, the Irredentists—how absurd they seem in 
every country but their own! Their critics, few as they are, 
have grown steadily in numbers and influence since Grotius 
was moved by the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War to claim 

a footing for moral principles in international affairs, And 

it is from this band that Penn, the Abbé Saint-Pierre, 

Bentham, Gérres, Kant, and other dreamers have come— 

men who realised quite as clearly as their critics the 

Utopian character of their dreams at the moment, but felt it 

worth while to bear testimony to certain truths till the 

fulness of time should come.” 


Would that this necessary condition of the Liberal 
spirit had been present two years ago to the minds of those 
Liberals who have done more to destroy the future of 
Liberalism tnan twenty Mr. Chamberlains! It is all very 
well for Mr. Trevelyan to remark that “the first cause of 
this most untimely stagnation is the Conservative Party.” 
But the Conservative Party alone could not have brought 
about the “ stagnation” which Mr. Trevelyan deplores. It 
was a Liberal statesman who first set forth the quest of 
Empire as a definite Liberal end. It was a Liberal 
journalist who set about the work of apologising for the 
Raid with the passionless perversity with which he 
worked towards its sequel, the South African War. The 
protest against that enterprise is bound up with the future 
of the Liberal Party, as well as with the capacity of English 
statesmen to turn again to the problems which affect what 
the essayists well call “the heart of the Empire.” For no 
body of politicians who allowed themselves to become the 
dupes of the conspiracies of 1896 and 1899 could be ade- 
quately equipped for battle against the subtle and multiform 
forces whose action this work so usefully examines. 

H. W. MassInGHaM. 





HENRY DRUMMOND. 


Henry DrumMoND. By Cuthbert Lennox. London: Andrew 
Melrose. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. CuTupert LENNOX has written a very interesting 
and intuitive life of Professor Drummond. As Drum- 
mond was, par excellence, the ambassador of religion to 
science, it might perhaps be desired that Mr. Cuthbert 
Lennox should have dwelt less upon the evangelistic 
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aspect and more upon the scientific. To the mind 
which can be properly described as liberal, there is, of 
course, nothing more objectionable in an evangelist 
insisting upon religion than there is in a natural philo- 
sopher insisting upon science. But in the recent 
century the man of science has developed a vague pre- 
judice against the language of theology, precisely the 
counterpart of the theologian’s prejudice against the 
language of science. It is necessary to allow for these 
prejudices and to show consideration for the minor 
irrationalities of rationalism. 

Mr. Cuthbert Lennox devotes considerable space 
to proving, in the teeth of orthodox objectors, that 
Drummond was a genuine Christian, a proposition that 
no one but a Scotch logician would, we should imagine, 
question, but he devotes far too little space to the more 
disputed matter of whether Professor Drummond can, 
properly speaking, be called a man of science. Great 
men of science, though commoner than Christians, are 
nevertheless, a small and exalted company, and I do 
not think that Professor Drummond can strictly be 
counted of theirnumber. What is insufficiently realised 
is that he did not claim, or even aim at, anysuch position, 
that his work was of a different scope and order, the 
true and peculiar character of which is seldom grasped. 
He made very few mistakes in his life, but one of them 
was the title, Zhe Ascent of Man. This gave the 
impression that the bock was intended to be a pendant 
or even a counterblast to the great work of Darwin, 
and, of course, it can sustain no such comparison. But 
the two books are as different in their nature as 
Spencer’s cclesiastical Institutions and  Steven- 
son’s Virginibus Puerisque. The Descent of Man is 
a vast and new theory, architecturally constructed 
and systematically unrolled. Zhe Descent of Man is 
an essay in amplification and interpretation of 
certain accepted facts, pointing out their ethical 
and social bearing. It is as if one man wrote a book 
to prove that all mountains were volcanic and another 
man wrote a book on the moral spirit of mountaineers. 
The rhetorical method of Professor Drummond, his 
symbolic zoology, his wild parables from the plumage 
of the tropics and the abysses of the sea, his litanies of 
life and martyrologies of the beasts and flowers, all 
have a perfect appropriateness in an essay on the 
poetry of a certain biological fact. 

The real glory of Professor Drummond lies in the 
fact that he possessed stores of scientific knowledge, a 
wealth of scientific examples, and that he did not 
possess the scientific spirit. He was not a biologist 
invading the world of religion ; he was a poet invading 
and capturing the world of science. Almost every one 
of the calamities of humanity lies buried in a word ; and 
the word ‘‘ science” was a great calamity. The word 
‘* knowledge” includes the fact that the grass is green 
and the winter cold. The word ‘‘ science,” which 
is only knowledge in another language, is generally 
assumed to mean only some theory about the fer- 
tilisation of the rose and the solar origins of winter. 
Henry Drummond was a great poet who stepped 
across the unreal chasm. He’ realised that the 
greenness of the grass was as _ scientific as the 
period of the earth’s rotation ; he realised that the 
period of the earth’s rotation was as poetical as the 
greenness of the grass. It was precisely, as I have 
said, because he took all these coarse, rude physio- 
logical facts and did not treat them scientifically 
that he was a great and significant man. He 
realised that the empires of science and poetry 
differed, not in area but in altitude, that it was 
possible to treat the oldest cathedral scientifically, 
that it was possible to treat the last discovered 
beetle poetically. He spoke of the most shape- 
less animalcule as respectfully as one might speak 
of the stars; he spoke of the most grotesque 
foetus, the wildest caricature in embryology as one might 
speak of the violets of spring. He did not enlarge 


the boundaries of knowledge, but he enlarged the 
boundaries of passion. He blessed the brutal 
monsters of the earth’s beginning, and _ stroked 
the plesiodaurus like a pet. The immeasurable 
mammoth was to him what a poor blind groping 
puppy is to a kind-hearted child. This is the 
great work of Drummond, that he carried poetry 
into that vast mass of stupendous truths which are 
marked as prosaic because they have only recently 
been discovered. He never felt that the last discovered 
monkey was, as the phrase goes, the ‘‘ new monkey.” 
He always realised that the monkey was old, and that 
it was man that was new. 

This merit of Drummond, that he realised 
poetically the facts of science, that he made a fairyland 
out of the hideous minutiz of biology, is not a small 
thing. It is a reversion to an old and sound 
principle of primitive humanity. The first facts 
of Nature discovered by men were immediately 
transformed into poetry. The flowers have be- 
come irrevocably poetical ; if we tried hard for 
twenty-four hours we could not regard them as mere 
monstrous products of a biological law. The fact that 
the sea is blue or that the rose is red is just as scientific 
as any discovery about tides or stamina, but it has 
been finally absorbed into poetry. With the rise of 
physical science this poetic transformation, for 
some inconceivable reason, ceased. The microscope 
revealed patterns more perfect and _ resplendent 
than the pattern of the starry skies, but those 
patterns were not called beautiful. The telescope 
displayed starry systems which blossomed with 
the irradiating regularity of a single flower, but 
the systems were not called poetic. Neither pigmy 
constellations nor colossal flowers could fascinate the 
cowed and materialised human spirit. All these dis- 
coveries were only ‘‘science,” and were therefore 
prosaic. It was Drummond who broke all this ; he 
maintained that he was right in treating rhetorically 
facts so suggestive and sublime. His work and his 
triumph consist, as I have already said, in the fact that 
he did not approach science with the scientific mind. 

The same view applies, of course, to Professor 
Drummond's view of the relations of science and reli- 
gion, to which Mr. Lennox affords so much space. | 
do not doubt, since Mr. Lennox gives so convincing 
an account of it, that Drummond’s work for religion, 
considered merely as a working human institution, 
was very great. But his greatest work for religion 
was simply this realisation that the subtler facts of 
Nature were quite as religious in their character as 
those which were more obvious. When the author of the 
greatest of religious poems, ‘‘ The Book of Job,” wishes 
to express the mysterious energy of the divine power, 
he merely gives a list of animals and the obvious sights 
of nature. He describes the horse, the eagle, the rain, 
the insolent calm of the crocodile and the hippopota- 
mus. It was Professor Drummond’s aim to carry this 
Old Testament view of Nature into the darkest corners 
of natural philosophy. In his eyes it was not 
only the stars and hills that praised the Lord; the 
infusorial and the Missing Link praised the Lord 
equally. His first great book was Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World. His second great book, 
The Ascent of Man, might reasonably have 
been called Spiritual Law in the Natural World. 
With him, in any case, there was no distinction 
between the two. One great constitution ruled the 
whole universe and before its justice the ape 
and the angel were equal. He madea splendid attempt 
to renew the early criticism of things, to write parables 
in which the pterodactyles were as natural as the birds, 
the mammoths as common as the sheep. He did some- 
thing to unify the cosmos and make it all at once 
poetical and scientific. He was perhaps something 
greater than a great man of science. 


G. K.C. 
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A VINDICATION OF ESSEX. 


RoMANTIC Essex: PEDESTRIAN IMPRESSIONS. By Reginald 
A. Beckett. London: J. M. Dent and Co., Aldine House, 
W.C. 1901. 3s. 6d. 


It is full time that justice were done to Essex, one of the 
fairest of the fair counties of England, yet one of the least 
appreciated because least known, and that although it lies 
at the very door of the metropolis. Perhaps the misfortune 
of Essex, and the explanation of its neglect, is that the door 
by which it is to be approached is infested by the poor and 
the laborious, and that the “ cultured classes” of the West 
are separated from it by a wide gulf occupied by the mere 
“masses ” of the East. Whatever the cause, the county does 
not attract the attention it deserves. How many there are 
in London, fond of country scenery too, who would be 
ashamed to confess ignorance of any other of the home 
counties, yet will freely own they have never walked in 
Epping Forest, though it is not ten miles from London, and 
is the finest example remaining of the ancient woodland of 
which the greater part of this island was at one time com- 
posed ? How many that are well acauainted with the 
chateaux of the Loire and the Rhine yet know not Audley 
End of Layer Marney, New Hall, or Castle Hedingham ? 
How many that will rave of Constable know nothing of 
Dedham or the valley of the Stour ? The prevalent idea is 
that Essex is flat, marshy, impoverished, and uninteresting. 
A misconception in each respect. It is true that following 
the course of the Thames from East Ham to Pitsea there is 
on the Essex side a tract of low flat land of varying width, 
marshy in many places; and again, the Roman road to 
Colchester traverses level country as far as Harold Wood. 
With the exception of these very limited districts, and the 
neighbourhood of the long and tortuous estuaries of its many 
rivers, Essex in no part can be described as flat country, 
and even when traversing the parts we have mentioned, hills 
are never very far off, and alwavs in view. In regard of 
material prosperity, it is true that cereal crops for which 
much of the soil is best adapted no !onger realise the glorious 
prices that enriched the landowner (but not the tenant) in 
the good old davs of corn duiies, but let him who thinks that 
Essex has been ruined by their repeal or by subsequent 
depression of agricultural prices arising from foreign compe- 
tition visit Chelmsford or Colchester on market day, or the 
crépe mills of Halstead and Braintree, the factories of Colne, 
or the seed farms near Kelvedon and Braxted, and he will 
be convinced that the county has many elements of wealth 
and prosperity, while its interesting coastline from the Naze 
to Southend is studded with breezy and health-giving resorts, 
many of which have attained -to the position of important 
municipalities. As for the interest which the county affords 
to the lover and student of history, of old-time habits and 
traditions, of nature, and of man, we need do no more than 
refer the sceptic to Mr. Beckett’s Romantic Essex. ‘This 
title the author justifies by quoting Walter Pater to 
the effect that “the addition of strangeness to 
beauty constitutes the romantic.” The county’s history 
would itself justify the description, for Essex has more 
than its share of the romance of early English story. 
From Cymbeline to Cromwell Essex is ever the scene of the 
tragic vicissitudes that make up the earlier history of Eng- 
land, and it is astounding to anyone who studies Essex 
history for the first time to what extent its towns, villages, 
churches, mansions, and rivers recall great names and 
famous deeds. To take one instance: we doubt if there 
are many, even of the fairly well read, who are acquainted 
with the Song of Malden, which tells of the futile heroism 
of Byrthnoth, the East Saxon Ealdorman, who in vain 
defended the town against Unlaf the Dane. “ There,” says 
Freeman, “ we see the dauntless three who kept the bridge, 
Wulfstan, Alfhere, and Maccus, comrades in the fight in 
which the legend of the Tiber was repeated in sober truth 
by East Saxon Panta. Were this song written in 
any tongue but the native speech of Englishmen, 
it would have won its place alongside the battle 


songs of Hellas.” The history and ancient lore of 
Essex is pleasantly told by Mr. Beckett, discur- 
sively and without pedantry at the right times and 
places and by no means after the guide-book style, but with 
the far-off voice of one who appears to speak not only of 
the past but from and out of it. For the book itself we have 
nothing but praise. The author is in love with his subject. 
He says that Essex with him is “a passion, almost a 
religion.” He is in sympathy with all he sees and with every- 
body and everything he is brought in touch with. He 
invariably journeys on foot, except ,occasionally when he 
drives in a carrier’s cart. He does this latter not for the 
sake of being carried so much as to seek local information 
of the carrier. That Mr. Beckett has done his Essex 
thoroughly we can testify from personal knowledge of the 
country. We would advise anyone we can influence to do 
some, at any rate, of his walks, accompanied by the book. 
For ourselves we would gladly walk anywhere with Mr. 
Beckett. 
c. G 





MORE GEORGIAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


BENENDEN LETTERS (1753-1821). 
Hardy. London: J. M. Dent. 
15S. 


Edited by George Frederic 
1901. Pp, xix.—390. 8vo. 


TuEse letters take their name from the home of the family 
to which they relate. None were intended for publication, 
and most are of a confidential character. They have, there- 
fore, no pretensions to the name of literature. But they 
afford some glimpses of unusual characters and many illus- 
trations of life and manners in the reign of George III. 
Most of them are selected from the correspondence of one 
William Ward, who was born in 1727 and died in 1821. 
Though Mr. Hardy, in making his selection, is more merci- 
ful to his manuscripts than to his readers, he deserves all 
praise for the commentary with which he has embellished 
his material. Without some such assistance the letters 
would be hardly readable ; but there are comparatively few 
allusions which Mr. Hardy’s knowledge of family and local 
history does not enable him to solve. 

William Ward scarcely inspires us with that profound 
regard which his friends appear to have felt for him. ‘To 
tell the truth, he was an anxious, plodding man of busi- 
ness, rather apt to make a mountain of a molehiil, and to 
quarrel with his own prosperity. But the adventures of 
his later life were as romantic as his character was the 
reverse. Until the age of sixty-six he lived in a country 
village ; his marriage was a happy one ; his children caused 
him no more than the normal amount of anxiety. As the 
steward of several landowners, and as a judicious jobber in 
the funds, he amassed a few hundred pounds with which he 
bought a small estate. But politics were his undoing. A 
sturdy follower of Charles James Fox he made himself un- 
popular with the county magnates of his neighbourhood, 
and got the name, which he was far from deserving, of a 
revolutionary. In 1803 he gave his enemies an opportunity 
of prosecuting their feud under the forms of law. It would 
appear, though details are not given, that he had intervened 
with more zeal than discretion to defend a humble acquaint- 
ance against “the grievous oppression of magistrates.” 
Whatever the reason, he found it advisable to fly the 
country. He crossed the Channel by night in a fishing 
boat, to escape the attentions of English cruisers, and 
settled at Valenciennes to await a favourable opportunity of 
return. It never came. He lived in exile at Valenciennes 
until his death ; nor was this the only hardship which he 
hadto bear. Under the Berlin decree of 1807 he became a 
prisoner of war. Five years elapsed before it occurred to 
the authorities that an octogenarian might safely be re- 
leased upon parole; and he remained under surveillance 
until the downfall of Napoleon. 
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Ward’s own letters belong for the most part to this 
period of his life. Obscure, disjointed, often incoherent, 
they reveal a mind which has been thrown off its balance, 
and suggest that the alarms which drove him out of England 
were exaggerated, if not absolutely created, by a feverish 
imagination working on a nervous temperament. Merely 
as a letter-writer he would not deserve a second thought. 
The case is otherwise with his most copious correspondent 
Mr. Richard Cox, whom he outlived by nearly forty years. 
Cox was a clerk in a Government office known as “ the Sick 
and Hart,” which provided for the needs of prisoners of 
war and disabled seamen. Like civil servants in all ages he 
feels a not unreasonable contempt for his superiors and the 
department from which he derived a slender livelihood. 
The historian of the public service will find some curious 
illustrative matter in Cox’s letters. A reformer by conviction 
this genial scapegrace was not in practice superior to the 
conventional standards of his class; the jobs to which he 
lends himself are at least as bad as those which he de- 
nounces. On politics his opinions are unconventional and 
pessimistic. He boasts himself no politician, and usually 
takes more interest in the first night of a new play than in 
a change of Ministry ; he has no facts to relate but those 
which he could gather from a newspaper or the gossip of his 
coffee-house. But when the fit is on him he becomes an 
acute and an unsparing critic. For North and George III. 
he has nothing but contempt ; nor has he much faith in the 
fine professions of the Opposition. He believes that nothing 
short of Parliamentary reform can avert the loss of national 
prosperity ; he is hopeless of seeing any measure of reform 
effected by any existing party. “When any kingdom is got 
to the pitch to which we are arrived, parsons may declaim 
in their pulpits, and reformers in speculation may publish 
their well-digested schemes of reform or their crudities—'tis 
all one; nothing will do. As fell the Romans, as fell the 
Greeks, so shall we fall.” There is much more to the same 
purpose, and the blame of impending disaster is always 
thrown upon the “ venal majority” in the House of Com- 
mons, and the “ borough interest” by which that majority 
is returned. When such were the views of moderately 
thoughtful men it is amazing that statesmen who plumed 
themselves upon enlightenment were not more courageous 
in pressing for reform. 


Cox’s earlier epistles give us no very favourable idea of 
his tastes or morals. But he improves upon acquaintance. 
A scapegrace in his youth, the friend of third-rate actresses 
and ne’er-do-weels, to the last a Bohemian who may at any 
moment be reduced to borrowing a guinea from a friend, he 
has more intelligence, more solid qualities of character, 
than he is inclined to confess. A devoted father, an affec- 
tionate friend, stoically cheerful under the pressure of ill- 
health and disappointments. always giving, and never ex- 
pecting a return, he produces on us the impression of a man 
whose later life was one long expiation for the follies 
of his vouth. He found his consolation in literature, above 
all in the drama. At the darkest hour of his fortunes he 
can still quote Shakespeare and forget the future in criticising 
Garrick’s impersonation of Macbeth. Although he lacks a 
style, he is a critic of no common order. His judgments 
upon contemporary actors are full of life and well-con- 
sidered. Take, for instance, this comparison of Garrick with 
his rival Barry: “ Barry had advantages which ever captivate 
the million, but Garrick stepped farther. He could capti- 
vate the million and at the same time give the most exqui- 
site delight to the most sensible spectator by strokes which 
were caviar to the_multitude. The poet gave the outline of 
the character: he fully conceived it, and knew how to give 
it every light and shade, and every heightening of art which 
the nicest judgment and the ablest execution could accom- 
plish. Barry attended more to the drapery, and a gaudiness 
of colouring which often serves at once to set off a picture 
and to hide the painter’s want of skill.” This is not the 
kind of criticism which we associate with the eighteenth 
century. And if the Benenden Letters do no more than 
correct those hasty generalisations about “the Age of 
Shams,” which most of us have accepted upon trust from 


such historians as Carlyle, their publication will be more 
than justified. 

Apart from Ward and Cox the Benenden Letters intro- 
duce us to few characters of interest. The French tutor, 
Jean de Caulier, proves to be less amusing than his first 
English letter leads one to expect. But a word of thanks 
must be given to the editor for his extracts from the journal 
of Miss Sarah Cleveland. They are a notable contribution 
to the literature of sentiment ; and we would gladly have 
sacrificed the whole cvorrespondence of the Cleveland family 
in exchange for the remainder of Miss Sarah’s ingenuous self- 
revelations. 

H. W. C. D. 





TROOPER 8008, LY. 


TROOPER 8008. I.Y. By the Hon, Sidney Peel. London: 
Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Government is beginning to discover that “ war is war,” 
but the author of this book informs us in his introductory 
chapter that the conduct of the authorities almost persuaded 
him and his comrades that they were about to set out for a 
“picnic.” It would be highly instructive to watch the coun- 
tenances of Lords Roberts and Kitchener, Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Brodrick, when they happen upon the following 
dictum of an Imperial Yeoman in the dedication of his 
interesting and most instructive, because revealing, work : 


“In my brief military service I always found it better 
to do what I wanted without asking leave.” 


And again: 


“When I think how many people have been drilling all 
their lives and could not go, while I, a mere civilian, with 
many others, went on active service without any ot the 
bother of military education and peace training, I realise 
that we are much to be envied.” 


Mr. Peel has written a book of 168 pages, filled with 
bright and gossipy matter of general interest. This he has 
done consciously, but unconsciously he has presented to the 
military world a series of pictures of confusion and want of 
forethought which alone would account for most of the 
difficulties we have met with in the prosecution of this war. 
It is with these we will deal. 

At the outset, his preparation for war was absolutely 
useless, as being equipped as a mounted infantryman decent 
shooting is an essential, yet the test, he shows, was barely 
sufficient to indicate that the men could fire in the required 
direction, they had no practice, and “ most of us never dis- 
charged the rifles we carried in the field until we fired at the 
enemy.” He adds in general terms that he feels certain the 
weak point of most of the Imperial Yeomanry was their 
shooting, and also that to place so untrained a force in the 
field was a dangerous experiment. 

Landing in Capetown his company, with others, was 
marched to Maitland; arriving there, they were marched 
back to another ship, disembarked once more, re-embarked 
on the original ship that brought them out, and were sent 
off to East London. “I suppose some Staff officer had 
blundered ”—naively and without anger says Mr. Peel. 

The list of articles to be carried on the person and in 
the saddle is familiar enough to every cavalry soldier, but 
tv our amateur it is far too long, and he spent several 
“hours ” in preparation, but he finally managed to equip and 
mount, only to find that dismounting without help had be- 
come impossible. We can imagine after some weeks that 
things settled down, but possibly the list was shortened also, 
but not to the advantage of the warrior. 

The force to which Trooper 8008 and his Oxfordshire 
company were attached took part in the Prieska operations, 
and on the march the effect of the want of rest told on the 
horses. The progress of the “amateur” troops appears to 
have been made as interesting as possible by an apparent 
easiness in discipline, but the author seems to have 
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objected to the efforts of his officers in instilling some idea 
of discipline, as, for instance, “ after the day’s march they 
would keep us polishing bits and irons, and other useless 
tasks.” 

The march to Boshof which included the action during 
which the French commander, Villebois, was killed, is inte- 
resting, and our writer has some doubts on the wisdom of 
holding advanced posts six or seven miles from camp with a 
few mounted men, while he wonders why the Boers did not 
sally out and seize some of them, forgetting that the Boers 
were intent on serious business, not trying to extract as 
much fun out of the war as they might have done. 

At this stage of the war, to read the following reflec- 
tions on the invincibility of our army, then looked upon as 
marching direct to victory, shows more than anything that 
will and courage without forethought and care go for little 
in military enterprises. 

“Looking at that fine column (then advancing towards 
the Vaal River) it was impossible not to feel a thrill of 
exultation. We knew we were part of the general scheme 
of advance, and that right across the country, from 
Bechuanaland to Natal, other armies were advancing in like 
manner. It was a striking manifestation of the power of 
the British Empire, so long-suffering and in the end so 
certain.” 

Mr. Peel makes use of one expression which shows that 
underlying his plentiful lack of military knowledge and 
experience there is a layer of common sense. He says: 

“I cannot see any objection to troops being given some 
general idea of their position, their object, and their relation 
to other forces ; it would add enormously to the interest of 
life, and the men would be fifty times as keen if they felt 
they were moving as part of a great machine, not to suit 
somebody’s purposeless whim.” 


Herein lies the greatest condemnation of the system, or 
want of one, which has cost the country so dearly not only 
in money but in lives, and Lord Roberts and his Chief of 
Staff cannot be held guiltless, as they had it in their power 
to force the hands of the home Government. Behind this 
reticence towards the common soldier lies the worse one of 
reticence towards their Generals, causing, as General Col- 
vile has shown, disaster after disaster. The Wolseley mili- 
tary system provides for the spread of knowledge amongst 
ail ranks in a proper sequence, thus attaining the end Mr. 
Peel finds so good and stimulating, and so useful withal. 

Trooper 8008, in common with thousands of his 
fellows, appears to have retained more of the sentiments 
o: the “man in the street” than to have imbibed any very 
accurate knowledge of actual events. He makes a contribu- 
tion to what we have learned already of Colonel Spragge’s 
disaster at Lindley which we venture to think will be most 
unwelcome to the Commander-in-Chief, as it adds to the 
already full-grown mass of facts in this connection which 
exonerate General Colvile from any shade of blame in this 
affair. In page 79 he gives details of a message which was 
received by a body of 1,500 mounted troops that were 
stationed, on the memorable Wednesday, May 23, at Kroon- 
stadt, a distance of about forty miles from Lindley, and to 
the east. General Colvile the same day was about twenty- 
two miles to the north, and was daily engaged with the 
enemy, possessing no cavalry, but only a large body of half- 
starved infantry soldiers and a weak and troublesome trans- 
port. The Yeomanry, with the other troops, left 
Kroonstadt for Lindley the same afternoon, and lost their 
way. ‘The next day they resumed the march, but he con- 
fesses marched in a very leisurely fashion, as the méssage 
informed them Colonel Spragge could hold out until Sun- 
day, thus they thought there was no hurry. On the Friday 
they learned they were too late, that the Yeomanry 
had surrendered, we now know from the result of 
the Court of Inquiry why, and this force of 
1,500 mounted men, who, had they marched as they 
might have done, and had they known enough soldier- 
ing not to lose their way, would have been in time. Their 
delay now permits one of their number to say that this unfair 
decision of Lord Roberts in regard to Colvile, coming as it 
does from him, cannot be questioned. We do not agree 
with him. From this book we learn that Lord Methuen, 


with his infantry division, made a great march of forty-four 
miles in twenty-seven hours, to do what this mounted body 
failed to do in two or three days. 

Reading between the lines we can detect a suspicion 
in the author’s mind that the “ general scheme of advance” 
had been pushed too hurriedly, and that Lord Roberts had 
unwisely left too many of the enemy on his flanks and in 
his rear. ‘There is an interesting account of the kind of 
confusion which ruled on service, due to the incompetence 
of the average staff-officer acting as A.D.C., which generally 
ended in the General having to bring his own message. 

Throughout the book is interspersed with some 
mild photographs of ordinary scenes, and a map of South 
Africa, not at all useful for consultation with this book 
as it is on too small a scale, and, unlike the one given by 
General Colville, in The Work of the Ninth Division, it 
shows no particular route followed by the company of which 
Trooper 8008 was a private. Perhaps this was a wise selec- 
tion, as it might show such an indeterminate and tortuous 
course as to give the Headquarters Staff away entirely, and 
cause the public to believe what most of the army knows, 
that “ chaos” and Headquarters are convertible terms. 

We can recommend this work to the general reader for 
its brightness, but to Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts for a 
mirror to show them some truths. It will do good. 


A. G. H. 





CRABBE REPETITUS. 


CRABBE’s Poems. A Selection, Arranged and Edited by Bernard 
Holland. London: Edward Arnold. 6s. 


Is the unexpected to have another triumph? Is there to be 
a “boom” in Crabbe? 

He has had an article to himself in the Quarterly, the 
1834 edition is being republished, and a Crabbe Anthology 
is here before us. 

It is a sign of grace in the time-spirit if this be so. 
Lord Tennyson’s often-quoted sentence that “ Crabbe has a 
world of his own,” is all the apologia that is required; for 
if a man has a world of his own, he is wanted for the wocid 
of letters, and cannot be allowed in Crabbe’s phrase “ to 
slumber out his immortality.” It is very certain that those 
who now read him for the first time will be startled—in two 
ways. If they know him only through the Rejected 
Addresses they will be startled to find that the great line 
—noble sentiment worthily clothed—is anything but un- 
common with him, and they will say, “ Tne parodist never 
prepared us for this!” and when they light upon Crabbe at 
his worst—in his humblest weeds of pedestrian doggerel— 
I fear they will be startled once more and say again, “ Even 
the parodist hardly prepared us for this!” 

The pathos of a love that is not blind is revealed in an 
emendation (p. 247) of one of Crabbe’s most appalling 
couplets by Fitzgerald, who will surely be reckoned the 
primum mobile of the Crabbe revival should there be one, 
though it would be too much to call him “ The first moved.” 

Crabbe had written, 


“ And I was asked and authorised to go 
To seek the firm of Clutterbuck and Co. 


Fitzgerald would read, 


“And I was asked to make it right with (Oh! 
Romantic title !) Clutterbuck and Co.” 


Love is not blind in this case, but it is certainly not 
sincere. Crabbe would have been the last person in ihe 
world to be shucked by “ Clutterbuck and Co.,” or to de- 
sire any mitigation of such sounds. 

Sincerity was the head and front of his virtues, aod 
the source of all his lapses. He disdained to remember 
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that art is founded on illusion. Here is another piece of 
sincerity that Fitzgerald had either no heart or no patien*e 


to alter. It describes a father who would not pamper his 
children. 


a, ** He saved his cash 
By interlinear days of fearful hash.” 


We have begun with Crabbe’s blemishes and dealt 
frithfully with him of set purpose, and let no lover of 
Civbbe cavil, for our love is no whit shallower than his. 
He can be abject, and there is no use telling those whe 
don’t know him—“ things are not so bad as that.” But 
then he can be magnificent with a magnanimous digniiv 
which perhaps was never found before in comparing with 
anything so abject as the lines quoted above. 

But it is time to thank Mr. Holland for his selecticns. 
The writer of this notice feels specially grateful for twa 
favourites—T he Frank Courtship and Rachael. The last he 
does not remember to have heard praised even by devout 
Crabbians, though to him it reveals Crabbe’s emotional 
spell as Crabbe only can cast it. 

That picture of hopeless, settled melancholy, which it 
seems almost rude violence to call madness—the “ hurrv- 
ing grief which knew no resting-place” is a thing to pro- 
voke the lacrimae retum as few things can _ provoke 
them. Nor is the other piece less typical of an- 
other mood. Nothing could be better than Sybil’s accepi- 
ance of her Quaker lover. Never was sprightly self-asser- 
tion more demurely disguised as filial piety. 

If we have any grievance against Mr. Holland, it is 
that he has inserted the Parish Clerk and left out the 
Widow Goe. Stealing from the plate in church is not 
sufficiently interesting crime, and is not redeemed by a few 
good strokes of satire in odd couplets. Now the Widow 
Goe is a strong satire from the first line to the last, and 
makes a powerful commentary on that familiar text of the 
Imitation Z°allicntum amatores saeculi tantummodo visi- 
bilia amando. It might well stand beside some of Pope's 
death-bed scenes. 

Mr. Holland’s preface includes a list of testimonia to 
Crabbe—all are valuable, thought most of them are well- 
known. He has, however, omitted one which perhaps not 
a few of his own sex would rank above all the rest—J»ne 
Austin thought that if she could ever be brought to resign 
her liberty, it would be “to become Mrs. Crabbe”! A 
word should be said about “ the very agreeable memoir, the 
first of the eight volumes of the 1834 edition—written by 
Crabbe’s son,” from which Mr. Holland’s biography is 
taken. 

We find this praise of Mr. Holland’s a little faint. That 
Crabbe’s son was worthy of his father, and, what some 
would think even more of, that he was worthy of the friend- 
ship of Fitzgerald, this memoir is a sufficient proof. The 
judgment and taste it displays are as striking as the 
interest of the narrative. In these days of long slipshod 
biographies it is a treat to come across a memoir which, 
within the limits of one small volume, tells us all we want 
to know about the subject of it, and tells it with such a 
happy mixture of feeling and self-control. Johnson might 
have said of it: “It is independent without being unfilial, 
and modest without loss of self-respect.” 

As Rachel has been mentioned, it is worth while dwell- 
ing for a moment on the way Crabbe deals with the spec- 
tacle of reason unhinged. It is sometimes terrible, but it 
is the true tragic note, and is never horrible. 

“Sir Eustace Grey,” a ballad which attracted littie 
notice, strangely enough, even when Crabbe was a popular 
poet, but which we are much disappointed at not seeing 
among Mr. Holland’s selection is terrible. Witness these 
lines about suicide, and the protest of the dead: 


“ They come—the shrouded shadows all— 


Rustling they rise, they sternly glare 
At man upheld by vital breath, 

Who led by wicked fiends should dare 
To join the shadowy troops of death.” 


_ Not less grim is the single couplet which sums up the 
mingled misery of the old workhouse: 


; “ And far happier they, 
The moping idiot and the madman gay.” 


No one would have guessed from “ Sir Eustace Grey ” 
that Crabbe’s language lacked dignity, or that instinct of re- 
jection, which is often so disastrously conspicuous by its 
absence. But even in “ Edward Shore,” which ends with 
one of his weakening veracities, there are these lines, as 
nobly strong as they are sad: 

“The reason drowned— 


And all the dreadful tempest died away 
To the dull stillness of the misty day.” 


It is idle to attempt in so brief a notice to 
set forth the reasons for the faith in Crabbe that is in us ; 
but the love may be imperfectly indicated by a few quo- 
tations. 

In a self-complacent age it is well for us to be re- 
minded that philanthropy did not begin the day before 


. yesterday, or even the conviction that property has its 


duties as well as its rights. 
Crabbe’s Ancient Mansion— 


‘Still are her habits of the ancient kind, 
She knows the poor the sick, the lame, the blind: 
She holds, as she believes, her wealth in trust, 
And being kind with her is being just.” 


This is tne great lady of 


The whole description oi the ancestral home and those 
who dwell there should make odious to all time. 


‘These true admirers of the time’s reform, 
Who strip an ancient dwelling like a storm.” 


But if Crabbe is a laudator temporus acti, he does not 
deplore all change as this generous couplet shows : 


“ And though he fought with all a Briton’s zeal, 
He felt for France as Freedom’s children feel.” 


But it is not ancient mansions only that engage his 
affection and ours as he describes them. ‘There is: 
“The tenement apart and small, 
Where the wet pebbles shine upon the wall, 
Where the low benches lean beside the door, 
And the red paling bounds the space before, 
Where thrift and lavender and lads-love bloom.” 


Crabbe’s knowledge of an interest in flowers are dis- 
played with the most loving minuteness, and extend even 
to what he grotesquely calls “the contracted flora of the 
town ”—to “the yellow level of the stonecrop’s bed,” and 
the fern—* with glossy leaf and tawny bloom.” 

One cannot discuss his larger landscape here, but one 
fine specimen of it is given on page 355—what Fitzgerald 
called, “ Those wonderful October lines,” and another will 
be found in the “ Prisoner’s Dream.” Nor is there space 
left for his “ social rooks” and seagulls. 

“That in the restless ocean dip for rest.” 


But a couplet on the Arctic sun, “ the larger sun,” he 
calls it, we must not be denied : 


‘Red but not flaming, rollled with motion slow, 
On the world’s edge but never dropped below.” 


This may well stay our faith in Crabbe’s power, and 
this—another Fitzgerald favourite—contributes something 
to love as well as faith. He is speaking o1 criminals.bred to 
crime by want and ignorance : 

‘‘Whom Law condemns, and Justice, with a sigh 

Pursuing, shakes her sword and passes by.” 

Once more we must thank Mr. Holland. He has done 
a real service to his generation, for many who will venture 
on selecticns would be scared by eight volumes, and the 
measure of Mr. Holland’s service must be their loss. ‘There 
would have remained unknown to them a man of whom it 
can be said that, if he was seldom a great artist, he loved 
men as only a poet can love them, and therefore, “ into his 
study of imagination there sweetly crept” sea and sky, birds 
and flowers, because man loves them, or because they wei. 
given to him to love and live with. 

L. T. TRwin, 
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A LABOUR MEMBER. 


Henry Broapuurst, M.P. By Himself. London: Hutchin- 
son and Co. 


Tue career of Mr. Broadhurst is one of those few 
which may serve to keep the optimist of social matters 
in countenance. Living ina time when the distinc- 
tions and antagonisms of classes are, in effect, but 
little relaxed from the inflexibility they had a hundred 
years back, he has taken the fullest advantage of the 
few chances which a change of social theory has held 
out to him, and made his way from a position of the 
very humblest to one of very considerable dignity and 
importance. He began life as a stonemason, with no 
prospect beyond that of becoming what his father was, 
a journeyman in that trade earning from twenty to 
twenty-four shillings a week for nine or ten months in 
the year. He became in time one of the most popular 
and respected men in the House of Commons, and was 
a member of the Government in 1886. 

One of the most pleasant features of this volume 
of autobiography is the modest and unaffected con- 
sciousness of the writer that his career is a remarkable 
and significant one. He never affects to hide from 
himself the fact that his has been a very wonderful 
success ; but the pride he takes in it is all for his order, 
not for himself. He realises very clearly how much 
the story of a life like his means to labouring men, and 
he takes us through it step by step with a simple 
candour that excites respect and sympathy. He gives 
a moving account of what he felt when Mr. Gladstone 
pressed upon him the post of Under-Secretary in the 
Home Department. 

‘The lowly beginning of my career, its labours at the forge 
and the stonemason’s shop, the privations, the wanderings, 
ana my varying fortunes, stood out in my mind's eye as 
clearly as so many living pictures. Especially did my 
memory recall the months I had spent working on the 
very Government buildings which I was about to enter as a 
Minister of the Crown. Then, returning to the present, I 
realised as I had never done before the irretrievable loss 
which the lack of education in my early days involved.” 

It was certainly a monumental thought for Mr. 
Broadhurst as he sat in his place on the Treasury 
Bench that twenty years before he had been at work on 
the carvings of the Clock Tower, numbed by the bitter 
north-east wind of November that blew up the Thames 
—an employ so hard that even his iron constitution 
felt the strain, and he was driven back to the mason’s 
shop. Mr. Broadhurst, in his changed condition, had 
none of the selfish kind of satisfaction that comes from 
a great pecuniary rise in the world, for probably no 
Member of Parliament ever struggled along on less, or 
worked harder to earn it. He was a self-made man in 
only the best sense. Beginning as a powerless unit of 
the labouring masses, he had made himself an active 
force in the management of the nation. 

Mr. Broadhurst is made through and through of 
the stuff that moves the world along. What he did 
was made possible by a strong physique and constitu- 
tion ; a man cannot conduct the business of a great 
Labour organisation like the Trades Union Congress 
and do his duty in Parliament at the same time unless 
he has more than common strength. An excellent 
head for business and an indomitable will would have 
carried him far enough without the human sympathy 
and hot enthusiasm which attracted all who knew 
him, and made them his willing helpers. His religion 
has always been with Mr. Broadhurst an intensely 
real thing, and he is a strong witness against the 
allegations of narrowness and lack of ‘ sweetness” 
with which all Nonconformists are credited by the 
more aggressive Churchmen.- A personality broader 
and more intuitively human than his could be found in 
no man of equal culture. Above everything he owes his 
position and reputation to the overpowering strength 
in him of what placid people call ‘‘ Radical discontent.” 


He was always the kind of man that never sees a 
clear injustice or a gross nuisance without aiming a 
blow at it, in the bold belief that humanity will be 
better off without it at any cost. The bare record of 
the political measures which he has brought to success 
is imposing enough for a man of his history ; and the 
support of his strong sense and personality was always 
one of the assets of the party of reform. A typical 
pioneer of humanity, his is the sort of figure that is 
looked upon with impatience by those who find plenty 
of amusement in following lazily on the skirts of the 
slow-moving army of progress ; an impatience that is 
more than half remorse and shame. The feelings in the 
heart of a typical Conservative politician of average 
intelligence, when he looks upon the record of such a 
man as Mr. Broadhurst, cannot in human nature 
be altogether pleasant. 

In the course of his political career, Mr. Broad- 
hurst has met and known many of the great men of our 
time, from Mr. Bright to Cardinal Manning, and one 
of his most interesting chapters is that in which he 
gives a few reminiscences of them. But the most 
striking of all in its way is the chapter in which he 
describes his treatment by the King, who, as Prince 
of Wales, displayed in his determination to make a 
friend of Mr. Broadhurst a spirit that cannot be 
praised too much. Striking, too, is the tone of 
devotion, reverence, and gratitude in which Mr. 
Broadhurst speaks of Mr. Gladstone, the magnitude 
and importance of whose work for the labouring classes 
was always before his mind. His history of his own 
intensely dramatic life cannot be neglected by anyone 
who desires to know the history of Labour representa- 
tion as it was in its beginning. Circumstances are 
giving to that representation nowadays a marked 
character of collectivism which was only in the germ 
in Labour members of Mr. Broadhurst’s type, though 
it was even then to be detected by a comparison of 
their principles with those coming from the pure founts 
of Liberalism, such as Bright maintained in the face of 
unpopularity among working men. Mr. Broadhurst’s 
Liberalism was quite sound enough, however, to make 
him a resolute opponent of the South African policy of 
the Government from first to last ; and his courage in 
declaring that feeling brought him in for Leicester at 
the last election with a greatly increased majority. 


E. C. 





THE METHODS OF EVOLUTION. 


Tue Metnops or Evotution. By H.W. Conn, Wesleyan 
University. G. ?. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 


In his preface, Mr. Conn makes statements profitable to be 
1ead by those who think that by this time enough has been 
written about evolution. ‘Io such all this writing is a mass 
of literature repeating the same arguments and making 
little way. Mr. Conn, however, discerns different ten- 
dencies in the movement. ‘Thus, mere lapse of time has 
brought it about that those who now discuss the origin of 
species were brought up in the new doctrines, and did not 
have to become converted to them in manhood. ‘The 
paradox of one generation has become the truism of 
another. Turther, the immediate followers of the pioneers 
worked at the subject deductively. ‘They drew out par- 
ticular truths that were implied in the general ones. A 
younger school is now demanding that facts should once 
more come first, and further conceptions be formed supple- 
menting those of Darwin. However much his theories 
be modified thereby, it seems to us all to the good that this 
new activity has appeared. Wholly or partially true, the 
doctrine of evolution was asserted amid a din of such 
irrelevant controversy that men may now inquire into the 
origin of species without being accused of showing dis- 
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respect to the views of the author of Genesis. No one 
thinks the less of Plato because our cosmology is hardly 
that of the Timaeus or our astronomy that of the Republic. 
We gather that Mr. Conn himself belongs rather to what he 
calls the deductive school. This is little more than a 
formal way of calling attention to the truth that, as a rule, 
philosophers have no great taste for interrogating nature 
directly. That belongs rather to the temperament of such 
as Darwin or Wallace. At the same time, the philosopher 
takes a general interest in the several parts of the universe, 
and all the tribe were much excited over the new theories of 
the history of animal life. It was they who were so eager 
te apply them to social phenomena and morals. It was 
all honey that they were carrying off to their hives. It was 
a new answer that they wished to try to an old question. 

Though such a procedure is deductive, it is also con- 
structive, for it brings a new theory to some old facts, and 
makes a new structure. Hence, we think that the most 
valuable part of Mr. Conn’s work is his application of 
Weissman’s theory of heredity to human society. It is con- 
venient to remind ourselves of the outline of that theory ; 
for which purpose Mr. Conn’s clear summary helps us. 


“The theory of the continuity of germ plasm consists 
essentially in the supposition that the basis of heredity is a 
material substance which is handed down from generation 
to generation, and which is named germ plasm. _ This 
material is carried from age to age in the reproductive 
organs of the individual. The individual is only the result 
of the unfolding of the potential powers of a bit of this germ 
plasm, and, once developed, he carries the rest of this 
precious material around with him to hand it down eventu- 
ally to his offspring. While in the individual the germ plasm 
increases in amount, but he cannot change its character. It 
is intrusted to his keeping, but no peculiarities which he 
may develop can affect it, and hence acquired characters 
cannot be transmitted to his offspring. To avoid the con- 
stancy which would result from such a condition of things, 
sexual reproduction has arisen among organisms, as the 
result of which two bits of germ plasm from different 
sources unite in the reproductive act. Their mixture pro- 
duces variations in the germ plasm, and hence the offsprin 
shows congenital variations which are in turn transmitte: 
by heredity. But the environment of the individual, since it 
affects the body but not the germ plasm, cannot affect 
inheritance, and hence plays no direct part in evolution.” 


Few of us are in a position to follow the steps 
by which Weissman would demonstrate his theory ; 
it rests on special problems of biology; but to test 
it by application to the facts of human society is 
within the powers of any intelligent man. Obvi- 
ously it is inconsistent with some cherished notions. 
Why have we different facial angles from negroes ? Why 
is it necessary to send white children home from India ? 
Why cannot whites live in the tropics ?_ The usual answer 
is that such matters are determined directly by environment, 
either natural, such as climate, or spiritual, such as habits 
of life, classified as civilised or barbarous. 

‘hus Mr. Conn doubts whether President Lincoln in 
himself is a member of a higher type than Sitting Bull; the 
explanation of any superficial difference is that he has the 
accumulated experience of ages behind him. If we ark 
why Sitting Bull’s ancestors, too, did not accumulate ex- 
perience through the ages, we are told that no “ method” 
of evolution has been discovered which will account for 
variation ; that we must certainly not think of trying to do 
so by the direct influence of environment. Environment 
exercises an indirect influence by killing off unsuitable varia- 
tions, &c. (this formula will come to be invoked as a charm). 
If the whole apparatus of our civilisation is thus something 
external, which is not inherited but passed on by tradition, 
it might seem that any negro or Tahitian might profit by it, 
if he were caught young. ‘This, however, is a on sequitur, 
because there are specific differences between Europeans 
and others, which unfit them to be passed about from one 
kind of life to another, though these differences may not 
be the direct effect of their respective environments. More- 
over, we know by experience that the contact of various 
“ savage” races with white civilisation has been as fatal to 


them as the climate of West Africa is to whites ; and here, 
perhaps, we may have struck against the chief difference 
between the several branches of the human stock. It may 
be, that is, that they have acquired an immunity frem diffe- 
rent kinds of poisons; and in such a development natural 
selection, narrowly understood, is the obvious factor; and 
further, a morbid physical condition may affect even the 
germ plasm, and so Weissmannism may be appeased. 

Beyond all this there is a special difficulty in 
ascertaining the cause of variation among the tribes of 
man, because variations of temperament and mental 
outfit cannot be measured merely by differences in the 
nervous system. ‘The latest theory has an argument ad- 
dressed to man: if the triumphal progress of some superior 
race is not due (directly) to environment, then it is a case of 
epxn tv Eavrw. 

Suggestive as Mr. Conn’s chapter is, we cannot feel 
that any adequate account has yet been given of the 
inheritance by the individual of the spirit of his people. 
A mystery still hangs over the behaviour of the Hottentot, 
mentioned in Rousseau’s discourse on the origin of human 
inequality, who was caught quite young by Dutch mission- 
aries and taught the Christian religion and European habits. 
Arrived at manhood he flung off the acquired character, and 
lived among his own people as one of them. ‘The mechani- 
cal argument would be that natural selection has killed off 
all Hottentots with temperaments, that made the life of 
their people anything but the most agreeable to them ; and, 
of course, savages are even more intolerant of eccentricity 
than civilised peoples; this fact notwithstanding, the ex- 
planation gives us a formula when we ask for a reason. 

It is natural that a great deal of a book, dealing with 
the method of evolution, should be taken up with a dis- 
cussion of the all-sufficiency of natural selection. Mr. Conn, 
however, has found room for a chapter on some new and 
partial suggestions as to the forces which have caused the 
separation of species. The more important of these have 
been named the Theory of Isolation and the Theory of 
Organic Selection. By isolation is meant something more 
than geographical isolation ; Romanes has called it “ physio- 
logical.” Mr. Gulick has used a similar conception to 
account for the maintenance of variations among land snails 
in the Sandwich Islands. With the latter theory we have 
not space to deal; it seems to be a somewhat ingenious 
attempt to combine the more probable elements of 


Lamarck’s theory and the Darwinian theory of natural 
selection. 


H. M. C. 





BUFFALO BILL. 


Tue Last oF THE GREat Scouts. By Helen Cody Wetmore. 
London: Methuen and Co. 6s. 


Mrs. WetMore’s biography of her brother is not a work of 
art. It is one of the crudest records of human experience 
that could be found, and in that the reader, nice though his 
literary palate may be, will readily see a virtue. For 
Buffalo Bill never flourished in the air of trifles and subtle- 
ties, and the happenings of his robust career are almost as 
much out of the reach of a “ psychological” pen as the 
story of the Egoist’s heart is beyond the compass of an 
average member of the Cody family. Mrs. Wetmore is 
not called upon to dissect before us the organism of fine 
motives which prompted Bill to speak kindly to such a 
person, or to ask such another to give him sugar in his 
coffee ; no such organism existed in him. He was fond of 
certain people, and he liked his coffee sweetened. It would 
be waste of power to elaborate much on that. ‘The simple 


theme, “ Bill met a buffalo: the buffalo met his end” is 
hardly capable of more etherealisation than the plain 
domestic facts just mentioned ; it wants only a few touches 
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of detail to be the core of a biography of this mighty hunter. 
Mrs. Wetmore’s is a book of this kind, and very interesting 
and entertaining reading it makes. 

Bill was one of the Pioneers, the men who go out into 
the wilderness, armed with double powers; those of the 
civilisation that sends them, and those of the wilderness 
itself. He turned against Nature the weapons she had put 
in his hand, and made with them a path over the woods 
and rivers and plains for the weaker children of an 
organised society. For the first thing to be understood 
about him is that he is no fraud. In this country he is 
principally associated with the doings of the Wild West 
show, in which many of us assumed that there must be the 
usual element of imposture. That show, however, which 
startled Earl’s Court and West Kensington with daily and 
nightly fusillades, was capable of being taken seriously to 
a certain extent. The Indians were real, so were the cow- 
boys. The bucking horses were not taught to buck; as 
soon as they gave it up, and fell back upon the 
milder practices of biting and falling backwards, they 
were got rid of as too tame, and replaced by another cargo 
of mustangs brought over for the purpose. Buffalo Bill 
himself was a fact, and a weighty one. One hardly realised 
his remarkable career when one saw him in charge of that 
prosperous commercial enterprise, the Wild West. But 
there must be few who have led the life of adventure as he 
has led it. From boyhood he was among dangers from 
wild men and beasts, from hostile armies, and from poli- 
tical opponents. He fought with Indians and Mormons, he 
shot big game, he risked his neck in the secret service of 
the Federals, he was “laid for” by his enemies; but he 
escaped from every difficulty and peril, and came forth with 
new proofs of his fortitude, his cunning, and his remark- 
able luck. Mrs. Wetmore’s book is very much a labour 
of love, no doubt, and not the best of evidence; but her 
hero’s reputation in the United States goes far to bear her 
out. 

She affirms with the authority of a sister that Buffalo 
Bill had in early boyhood the ambition to manage a show. 
It affected his family painfully, for they had made up their 
minds that he was to be President of the United States, and 
as his youngest sister pithily if cryptically put it, “ How 
could ze presiman won a show?” This led the youthful 
Bill to confess that he “did not propose to be President,” a 
renunciation that sent his sisters to inquire of their mother, 
with tears, whether he did not “ have to be.” 

Buffalo Bill was not-so called because he came from the 
town of that name, or because his appearance suggested the 
animal. He won his title by proving himself the most expert 
slayer of buffaloes. It was not without a contest ; for Mr. 
William Comstock, chief of scouts at Fort Wallace, objected 
when the name was first given to Bill, and challenged him 
toa match. Bill had been in practice killing game for the 
twelve hundred men who were building the Kansas Pacific 
Railway, and went out to the trial, with Brigham, his horse, 
and Lucretia Borgia, his rifle, confident of success. Three 
herds were chased, and the score of Bill was sixty-nine 
animals to his competitor’s forty-eight. His right to the 
name has been unchallenged since. 

His part in the war was the most dangerous of all his 
experiences. His father had been a strong Free Soil man, 
and had the misfortune to have taken up his quarters in 
Kansas just before that State became the battleground of the 
two parties to the slavery dispute. No sooner had he de- 
clared himself “unsound upon the goose” than he was 
stabbed by a warm partisan of slavery. His son took service 
with the Union army, and was invaluable to that side as a 
scout and in the secret service. 

Of his many campaigns against the hostile Indians Mrs. 
Wetmore has much to say. Her book is compiled, no doubt, 
upon information from the highest living authority, Colonel 
Cody himself. It is full of simple énthusiasm, and the inci- 
dents are told with straightforwardness and animation. ‘To 
anyone who cares for the mere record of an active life in the 
great unreclaimed lands it will be pleasant reading. 


E. C. 





THE EDUCATED NEGRO. 


THE COLLEGE-BRED NEGRO: A Social Stud 
direction of the Atlanta University. 
Press. 25 cents. 


made under the 
tlanta University 


THis report, which is the fifth in a series of studies in negro 
scciology issued by the Atlanta University, deals with the 
educated negro, and is as important and interesting as the 
four reports that have preceded it. ‘The Atlanta University 
is a negro institution which, under the inspiration of Dr. 
Burghardt Du Bois, is conducting a scientific investigation 
into the condition of the American negro, on the assumptiun 
that until he is rightly understood, educational and ameliora- 
tive effort will be spent in vain upon him. ‘This report 
ought not to be pleasant reading to an American, for whilst 
it shows that even in universities the colour prejudice is 
so strong that coloured students in the older institutions are 
few—Princeton has never admitted one, and the Principal 
of Johns Hopkins snubs the Atlanta Committee for troubling 
him with a request that he should express an opinion on 
negro education—it also proves pretty conclusively that the 
negro has the capacity to receive higher education, and to 
profit by it. The cases of 2,500 graduates were reported to 
the Committee. It is noteworthy that of 73 college 
graduates born in the Northern States, 38 went South to 
settle, and of 507 born in the Southern States only 62 went 
North. We cannot help thinking that this indicates that 
the educated negro refuses to tolerate the treatment meted 
out to him in the North, and goes Southward as much to 
find peace as to find work—the common English idea that 
the negro is treated better in the North than in the South 
being a profound mistake. The educated negro still finds 
his main employment in teaching, but an interesting table 
(p. 66) shows that his sphere of usefulness is slowly widen- 
ing, and that he is becoming more and more the leader of 
his people. The section dealing with politics is not pleasant 
reading. It shows that even educated negroes in many cases 
dare not openly interest themselves in politics, and that 
when they vote they are fully aware that their votes will 
either not be counted or be given fraudulently to the other 
side. With respect to the greatest blemish of the negro 
character—his family relationships—figures are given of the 
conjugal condition of college-bred men and women whic) 
encourage some hope that even this terrible blemish will 
yield to education. One of the most striking things in the 
report is the section dealing with women, who are out- 
stripping men in the race for knowledge, and also, appa- 
rently, in their assertion of self-respect socially and morally. 
An exhaustive statement of the curricula of negro colleges 
and a good bibliography further enhance the value of his 


report. 
. IRM. 





FICTION. 


Mr. JAMEs PRIN is doing for Nottinghamshire what Mr. 
Eden Philpott. is doing for Devon, what Mr. Walter Ray- 
mond is doing for Somerset, and Mr. Murray Gilchrist for 
Derbyshire, and he is doing it very well. He is the novelist 
of merry Sherwood, though Sherwood in his latest novel, 
Forest Folk (London: Heinemann), which is laid in the 
days of the Napoleonic Wars and the Luddite Riots, is not 
the merry place that tradition would have us believe it was 
in the days of Robin Hood. We often wonder if the pas- 
toral novels of to-day express more than a literary fashion 
set by the genuine inspiration of Thomas Hardy; if the 
love of the soil is growing ; and if a real reaction is arising 
against the civilisation of the towns. There is no doubt 
about the real feeling for natural processes, and the hope of 
the farm and the fields expressed in such books as Forest 
Folk. It is not merely the affected pastoralism of the 
eighteenth century, when men loved not sheep and pigs, 
but only china shepherdesses. But then in the eighteenth 
century there was not agricultural depression and a con- 
stant influx to the towns. Perhaps this movement is but the 
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literary expression of a life that is passing away. Let us 
hope not. It is, at least, to judge by the vigour, the re- 
straint, and the true feeling of such books as this of Mr. 
James Prin’s, the least decadent movement of contemporary 
literature. . 

A great contrast to orest Folk is the volume of Cock- 
ney stories by Mr. W. Pett Ridge, entitied London Only 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton). Mr. Pett Ridge con- 
trols surface springs of tears and laughter (especially of the 
former) with the ease of an accomplished sentimentalist. 
He is facile in invention and can hit off an easily recognis- 
able type with a few clean strokes of the pen. We find this 
new volume more entertaining than Beyond the Radius, to 
which it is a kind of supplement, and not, perhaps, quite so 
fresh as Mad Emily. Such work can only be praised in 
terms of itself. It has no significance, and we confess to 
finding its trivial pathos and frivolous humour jar after the 
deep humanity of Mr. Prin’s work. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s work is always interesting, and the 
last novel from her pen—unfortunately there will be no 
more—shows that at seventy-five her intellect was as alive 
and warm as it had been when she wrote Joshua Davidson. 
The Second Youth of Theodora Desanges (London: 
Hutchinson and Co.) is a striking expression of the creed of 
a pessimist, written with that artistic charm which provides 
the optimist with his readiest weapon in defence of Crea- 
tion. ‘Theodora Desanges, having recovered her lost youth 
and yet retained the experience of her sixty years, expects 
to win the best from life, and enjoy the world as no one did 
before. Instead she finds herself the incarnation of 
Satiety and Fatigue, the twin evils that at times make 
pessimists of us all. Nothing has charm for her, neither 
man, gor nature, nor science. “The keenest feeling 
aroused by her fellow-creatures is that of outraged taste.” 
To this text Mrs. Lynn Linton lashes the follies of the day, 
a warm-hearted reformer, who belaboured what she loved. 
We should imagine that few people know more of the joy of 
living than the creator of Z'heodora Desanges, only her joy 
was the joy of battle. 

A few days ago there appeared in the papers an 
account of a lady who forgot her identity out bicycling, and 
was “at the time of going to press” still anonymous and 
unclaimed. The fictional possibilities of such an occur- 
rence are obvious, and by a curious coincidence the first 
novel we chanced to take up atter reading this account was 
one whose leading theme was such a lapse of memory. Miss 
May Crommelin, in A Woman-Derelict (London: John 
Long), introduces us in her first chapter to an aristocratic- 
looking lady, well supplied with money, who finds herself 
on a seat on the front at Brighton, absolutely unaware how 
she got there or who she is. The situation is very well 
realised, and the search for an identity is quite as exciting 
as the usual search for a will or a diamond of unprecedented 
proportions. Miss Crommelin tells a story well, has some 
feeling for character, and attempts a few excursions into 
the borderlands of thought that are not without suggestive- 
ness. Her work has especially a dramatic distinctness, 
which makes one feel that her characters are not merely 
manipulated on paper, but are realised in the imagination. 
A Woman-Derclict is a considerable advance on her pre- 
vious work, and is above the average of recent sensational 
fiction. 

There will be no doubt to many people about the 
impertinence of Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s Zmpertinent 
Dialogues (Bristol: Arrowsmith), a collection of topical 
pieces from the World and the Outlook. It will be 
especially apparent to those who find themselves either sub- 
jects of conversation or when taking unwilling part in it 
under easily penetrable pseudonyms. Still, the Dialogues 
are bright and amusing, and the people offended are not 
likely to be in the majority, so we will presume that the 
book will have a success with which its vulgarity will not in 
the least interfere. ‘There is some accomplished slang, and 
some prize Americanisms in it, as this: 

“Mr. Montague (gropes in his waistcoat pocket): ‘Where 
the blaz—er—where in the world——’ 
“Mr. Powell: ‘If you are mustard on diagnosing me 


through your magnifying glasses, they’re playing truant 

over your shoulder-bone. Allow me. Having undersized 

sight, you must be pleased that Nature threw out that 

prize-taking rampart on which to fix up the glasses. It’s a 

grand foothold for them, anyway.’ ” 

Miss Amelia E. Barr tells a pretty love stbry in 7Z'/e 
Maid of Maiden Lane (London: 'T. Visher Unwin). ‘The 
scene is laid in New York at the time of the French 
Revolution, when the conduct of the Jacobins and the 
question of a capital for the United States are the chief 
topics of conversation and causes of quarrels among Ameri- 
can politicians. We move chiefly among the old Dutch 
aristocracy of New York, whose honest prejudices and 
simple lives make a pleasing background for the simple 
story of the love complications that surround charming 
Cornelia Moran—complications that are brought about by 
the stale device of putting letters into wrong envelopes, but 
are made interesting by Miss Barr’s pleasant gift of senti- 
mental characterisation. 





COOKS IN COUNCIL. 


By Mrs. W. G. Waters. 
Heinemann. 


Mapce’s Book or CooKERY. By Mrs. Humphrey (“ Madge,” 
of Zruth). London: Horace Marshall and Sons. 3s. 6d. 


SKILFUL advertisements begin with an account of a ship- 
wreck or love affair, and having thus arrested our attention, 
abruptly change the subject to “Grape Nuts” or “ Seigel’s 
Syrup.” Mrs. Waters pursues something of the same 
method in her cookery book. The unsuspecting reader on 
opening it might imagine it to be a high-class romance. 
The first pages discover the ‘“‘ Marchesa di Sant Andrea” 
drinking her morning cup of tea while opening her letters. 
The letters are from nine aristocratic friends to postpone 
their dinner parties, the reason in each case being the 
desertion of the cook. The Marchesa, in spite of her birth 
and breeding, gives way to temper and, throwing her corre- 
spondence across the room, indulges in Italian abuse of 
English cookery. That afternoon the nine friends assemble 
in the Marchesa’s drawing-room to discuss the situation. 
They finally decide to start a school of cookery under the 
Marchesa’s supervision. Atthis point any who hope for the 
development of a plot or love interest had better close the 
book. Housekeepers may proceed. 

Our attention is now diverted from the boudoir to the 
kitchen. For nine days the friends cook their own food, and 
for nine chapters the conversation is —s about menus. 
An attempt is made to feed our minds by the introduction 
of literary and artistic topics, but the chief interest centres 
round the feeding of our bodies, an operation which, judg- 
ing by the menus at the end of the chapters, is conducted 
with skill and success. The Marchesa, being an Italian, re- 
solves to feed her pupils entirely on Italian food. Many of 
the recipes are excellent, and will be welcomed by those 
who are weary of English cooking. 

After ten days the party disperses and the book relapses 
into recipes. Itis adisappointment that the Colonel does not 
marry Miss Macdonnel, and the experimentends in an atmos- 
phere of romance instead of an atinosphere of restaurant. 

The “Cook’s Decameron” will doubtless be appre- 
ciated by all who have a tenderness for titles and fancy 
their recipes dished up by the aristocracy with a flavouring 
of fragmentary conversation and would-be witticisms. 

Those who prefer plainer fare will turn with relief to 
Mrs. Humphrey’s book. Mrs. Humphrey gives many good 
and useful recipes and much helpful advice. The book is 
divided into two parts; the first is devoted purely to cook- 
ing, the second deals with “Home Management.” The 
information given in this last portion is invaluable. There 
is a chapter on the “Sick Room” containing general hints 
as to the management of the sick, recipes for their diet, a 
list of simple remedies, and the treatment for certain 
maladies. A short chapter is given to the feeding of chil- 
dren. There would be rejoicings in the nursery if the list 
of puddings suggested by Mrs. Humphrey were adopted, and 
open tart aud ag (= fritters replaced the eternal milky 
rice and tapioca. Under the heading “Servants and 
Kitchen ” is loud the servants’ weekly work list, and rules 
for their feeding and guidance. The last chapter, ‘ House- 
hold Hints,” contains advice on every conceivable subject, 
well and clearly put. Mrs. Humphrey’s work will — a 


THE Cook’s DECAMERON. London : 


God-send to many a helpless housewife. 
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Popular Edition of Prince Kropotkin’s Great Work. 


FIELDS, FACTORIES, AND 
WORKSHOPS, 


OR 
INDUSTRY COMBINED WITH AGRICULTURE AND 
BRAIN WORK WITH MANUAL WORK. 


By P. KROPOTKIN. 


NEW EDITION (THIRD THOUSAND) ILLUSTRATED. 


is. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 


PRESS OPINIONS. . . 
THE TIMES: ~_** Seriously, Prince Kropotkin has a great deal to say for 


his theories. e has the genuine scientific temper, and nobody can say 
that he does not onend his observations widely enough, for he seems to have 
been everywhere and to have read everything.” 

THE DAILY NEWS.—“A most valuable contribution to the discussion 
of a problem of national importance.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE :—“ Prince Kropotkin’s new book is an 
admirable example of its author's lucidity of style and capacity for making dry 
ste atistica il and industrial facts vital with human interest. n his chapters 
on ‘The Possibilities of Agriculture’ he deals with this point [the possibility of 
crowded industrial nations, such as England, becoming self-supporting in the 
matter of food] ina manner that, to our thinking, is wholly convincing. 

A book full of a new outlook in social economics, and at the same time 
forcible in its demonstration of fz ut. 

DAILY CHRONICLE:—“To those who are weary of the common 
interests of parties and Parliaments, a book like this, whether one agrees with it 
or not, comes like a change of air and brings a wider horizon.” 


LONDON: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LTD. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


RENAISSANCE TYPES. By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 
Honorary Sain of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Cloth gilt, 16s. 
AUL BOURGET’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE DISCIPLE. By the Author of ‘‘ Outre Mer,” 
Cloth, 6s. 
A NEW BOOK BY LOUIS BECKE. 

TESSA, THE TRADER’S WIFE. By the Author of “ By 
Reef and Palm,” &c. (Popular Copyright Novel Series.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MAKERS OF THE 19th CENTURY. By RICHARD A. 

ARMSTRONG. saa 38. 6d. net. 
WELSH CROCKETT. 
JOHN JONES, CURATE. By GWENDOLEN PRYCE., 


(Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s, 


THE BOOK OF THE CHEESE. 
TRAITS AND StToRIES oF **‘ YE OLDE CHESHIRE CHEESE,” 
FLEET STREET. 

Fourth Edition, Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 2s.: Paper, 1s. 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. 
DISCUSSIONS or PROBLEMS or MODERN CITY LIFE tn ENGLAND. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

GEORGE MOORE'S GREAT NOVEL, 

SISTER TERESA, will be published on July 8th, in Unwin's 
Green Cloth Library ; and a Sixpenny Edition of EVELYN INNES, by the 

same Author, wil! be ready at the end of the month, 


LONDON : T. FISHER UNWIN, visemes stn E.C 
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NOW READY, 








At all Libraries. 
Price 5/- net. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN: 


ACritical Appreciationand other Essays. By HENRY MURRAY. 


“Demy 8vo, 262 pp- 





PHILIP WELLBY, 6, Henrietta- street, W. c. 


London 3 





Two ADDRESSES 
MES s IAH 


1831. 








GIVEN IN LONDON, 


Demy 8vo. Price 5s. 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 49, RUPERT STREET, W. 


THE SOUVENIR BIBLE. 
THE SOUVENIR PRAYER BOOK. 


Contain special Title-pages, and are illustrated with two portraits of Queen 
Victoria. They are also enriched by seven other pictures, being reproductions of 
the cartoons painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, i in 1778, for the famous window in 





New College, Oxford. The Prayer Book is the Amended Edition. 
Illustrated Lists post free. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





SCHOOLS. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION will be held on July and, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less 
than6 Residential Scholarships, 5 Non-Residential Scholarships, and 3 Exhibitions, 


For particulars apply, by letter, to the Head Master, 19, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster. 








MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 16, 17, 18. One of £87 (4£99for the 
first year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30 perannum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Head Master: Guy Lewis, M.A, 


Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation Scholar- 


ships. Next Entrance Examination, July gth and roth. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. 


offered for this class of advertisement. 
THE MANAGER, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Special terms are 
Apply to— 
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ti ; A 
LYCEUM. MADAME SANS-GENE 
MATINEE, TO-DAY (Saturday), at 2. 

HENRY IRVING. | Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
WATERLOO, ann THE BELLS, To-night, at 8.15. 
HENRY IRVING. 


KING CHARLES lL, 
Evenings of June 24, 25, 27, 28; July 4, 5. 
Matinées, June 26, 29; July % 


THE LYONS MAIL next W ednesday night, June 26. 
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NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS AND POLITICS. 
35th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 

ROME—Via S. VITALE, 7— ROME, 





EVERYONE visiting the MILITARY EXHIBITION at 
EARL’S COURT should make a point of inspecting the 
OFFICERS’ IDEAL QUARTERS, which have been designed 
and furnished by Messrs. Norman and Stacey, Limited, of 118, 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C. The appointments are one of the 





sights of the Exhibition, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

Swing (Albert Temple, A.M.), The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl, together 
with Instructions in the Christian Religion by G. A. Ritschl. Translated by 
Alice Mead Swing, A.B., 5s. Longmans, Green and Co. 

Tinling (J. F. B., B.A.), Sermons on Isaiah, Sketches on 150 Sermons on Texts 
from Isaiah, 1s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Hyndman (Arthur, B.A., Oxon.), The Time of Transiticn, 6s. Swan Sonnen- 


schein, 
BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Thomson (Clara), George Eliot, 2s. Kegan Paul, 
MILITARY. 
ae | SGaitctertion in Three Centuries, by Constitutionalist, 6d. Edward 
Stanford. 
Gorton (Lieut.-Colonel Edward), Some Home Truths re the Maori War, 1863-69, 
on the West Coast of New in =. 6d. Greening and Co. 


Hayward (Charles W.), Wilfred, and other poems. G. Philip and Son. 
Cawein (Madison), Weeds by the Wall, $1 25 cents. Louisville: John P. Morton 


and Co. 
Palmer (John Williamson), For Charlie's Sake: and Other Lyrics and Ballads, 
4s. Funk and Wagnalls. 
HISTORY. 


Liberty Documents, a Working Book in Constitutional History, selected and 
repared by Mabel Hill, edited with an introduction by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
PhD... s. 6d. Longmans, Green and Co. 

Letters ond Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
arranged and catalogued by James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D., and R. H 
Brodie. Vol. XVIII., Part 1. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

Hall (H. R., M.A.), The Oldest Civilisation of Greece. Studies of the Mycenzan 
Age, 15s. David Nutt. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
Gadow (Hans, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Jena), F.R.S.), Amphibia and Reptiles, 


17s. Macmillan 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bron (Alice), Diary of a Nurse in South Africa, 3s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 
Royal Academy Pictures, 1901, 7s. 6d. Cassell and Co. 
The Book of the Cheese; being Traits and Stories of Ye Old Cheshire Cheese, 

Wine Office-court, compiled by the late T. W. Reid, 2s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Armstrong (Richard A.), Makers of the Nineteenth Century. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 1s. 6d. Kegan Paul. 
Wells (F. M.), The Suburban Garden and What to Grow in It, 3s. 6d. Sampson 


| 
| 
| 





Low. | 
Platts (W. Carter), Betwixt the Ling and the Lowland, 6s. Digby, Long, and | 


o. 

Davis (Lieut.-Col. Newnham), Dinners and Diners, Where and How to Dine in 
London, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 

Duguid (Charles), The Story of the Stock Exchange, its History and Position, 
6s, Grant Richards. 

Aflalo (F. G.), Sea and Coast Fishing, with Special Reference to Calm Water. 
Fishing in Inletsand Estuaries. 6s. Grant Richards. 

Murray (Henry), Robert Buchanan, a Critical Appreciation and other Essays, 
58. Philip Wellby. 

ae ae Secret Chambers and Hiding Places, 10s. 6d. S. H. Bousfield and 


oO. 

Fillipi (Rosina), Carpet Plays. Edited by Lucian Oldershaw. ‘In the Italian 
—. . Brimley Johnson. 

The Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield to his Son. Edited, with an Introduction 
by Ckarles Strachey, and with notes by A. Calthrop. 2 vols., 12s. Methuen. 

Victoria, an Appreciation, 2s. 6d. Griffith, Farran, Browne & Co. 

Walker (Benjamin), Mr. Epictetus, Jun., his Book. Wherein is set forth a 
Commonsense Philosophy for oe emer of Life, 3s. 6d. John Heywood. 


Von Hutten (Baroness), Marr'd in Making, 6s. A. Constable and Co. 
Mason (A, E. W.), Ensign Knightley, and other Stories, 6s. A, Constable and 


Co. 
Pryce (Gwendolen), John Jones. Curate, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Monro (A. M.), A False Position, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
French (Henry Willard), Desmonde, M.D., 2s. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Findlay (James Thomas), A Deal with the King, 6s. Digby, Long, and Co 
St. Aubyn (Alan). The Maiden’s Creed, 6s. Digby. Long, and Co. 
Hume osm, The Millionaire Mystery, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Savage (Richard a , Captain Landon, 6s. Ward, Lock. 
Flowerdew (Herbert), Retaliation, 6s. A. Constable and Co. 
Crockett (S. R.), Cinderella, 6s. James Clarke and Co. 
Forbes (Edmund), Red Fate, 6s. Greening and Co. 
Fevez (Coralie), Ira Lorraine, 6s. Greening and Co. 
Benson (E. F.), The Luck of the Vails, 6s. W. Heinemann. 
— (Gilbert), The Novelist, No. XXII., ‘‘ When Valmond came to Pontiac,” 


Methuen. 
REPRINTS. 
Selected Poems of James I., Marquis of Montrose, and Andrew Marvell. 
Selected by R. S. Rait, 2s. 6d. A. Constable and Co. 
Hornung (E. W.), The Amateur Cracksman, 6d. Grant Richards. 
Buchanan (Robert), Effie Hetherington, 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Barrett (Frank), Out of the Jaws of Death, 6d. Cassell. 
Selections from the Works of William Blake, with an Iatroduction and Notes 
by Mark Perugini. 1s. 6d. Methuen. 
Kinglake (Alexander William), Eothen, 1s. 6d. J. M. Dent and Co, 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Britannia, 6d. P. S. King and Son. 
Pall Mall (omy ey 1s. 
Review of Reviews, June 15th, 6d. Horace Marshall. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire, 3 francs. Paris: Libraire Armand Colin. 
Royal Academy Pictures, Part V. Cassell. 
The Economic Journal, 5s. Macmillan. 
The North American Review, 2s. 6d. W. Heinemann. 
The Smart Set, July, 1s. Ess Ess Publishing Co. 





DORE GALLERY. — GRAND EXHIBITION of JAN TEN_KATE'S 
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famous pictures, ‘‘ War Against War,” ‘‘ The Guard May Die, But Never | 


Surrender,” 
Street, W. r1oto6. 1s, 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


-BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


c.—GUSTAVE DORE’S wonderful works, &c. 35, New Bond 


NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies 
4nd Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to * THE MANAGER.” 


_ The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him; 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
. ee 41 8 o Yearly ............ £1 10 0 
Half-yearly...... 014 Oo Half-Yearly - O15 Oo 
Quarterly ...... 0 7 0 Quarterly ...... o 7 6 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J. C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiana—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
elly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Narrow 
Full column. 
Page. 3 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
a pee £10 0 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
TAGREET......000000000 900 4100 250 #300 
tim ~ nieiceaione $00 400 2300 2134 
maller spaces—ios. per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
Is. per line, broad _,, 


—* narrow ,, 
Companies, £12 per page. 
Advertisements should be received of /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 
WORLD TRAVEL, 
ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., B.Ch., F.R.G.S., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and C., F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISES 


On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht ‘ARGONAUT” 
(Tonnage 3,254). 
Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 

SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS AND THE NORTH CAPE, 
June 2z2nd—From Hull to the Norwegian Fjords and 
the North Cape. A Nineteen Days’ Cruise for 18 

Guineas and upwards. 

July 13th—From Hull to the Norwegian Fjords, Bergen, 
Naes, and Molde. A Thirteen Days’ Cruise for 12 
Guineas and upwards. 

These Cruises are under the auspices of the Co-operative 

Cruising Company, Limited. 

£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE, 
visiting Lucerne, Lugano, and Milan. 

£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA and to LUCERNE. 

£7 7s. TOURS to CHAMONIX and to GRINDEL- 
WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the 
Bernese Oberland. the Engadine, the Tyrol, 


etc. 
TOURS to BERCHTESGADEN for the Bavarian 
Highlands, the Tyrol, and the Salzkammergut. 
CRUISES and TOURS in ICKLAND. 








Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens 
Euston, London, N.W ies ° . 





